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THE proceedings in connection with the 
quincentenary of the Battle of Shrewsbury will 
last a whole week (July 19-25). Upwards of 
4,000 has already been subscribed for the 
Shakespearean plays and other matters in con- 
nection with the anniversary. The plays will 
be performed in a large tent to be erected 
near the Abbey Church, Shrewsbury, and 
constructed to seat over 1,000 persons. At 
the Mayor’s conversazione, to which all sub- 
scribers will be invited, Mr. Benson’s com- 
pany will personate the Court of King 
Henry IV. A subscription of one guinea 
admits to three Shakespearean plays and all 
other proceedings in connection with the 
quincentenary. 


Canon Routledge, one of the trustees of the 
ancient Roman remains of Richborough 
Castle, near Sandwich, is arranging to have 
excavations carried out in the great mass of 
concrete there, which has been the subject of 
much speculation amongst antiquaries. The 
opinion of Canon Routledge is that this is 
hollow, and, if this is the case, it is con- 
sidered it might have been used for storage 
purposes by the Romans, and possibly for a 
treasure-house. Further explorations may 
bring to light all sorts of valuables de- 
posited there by the Roman legionaries 
and auxiliaries. 


& & & 

Mr. A. R. Goddard writes: ‘Mr. Scales’ 
note on ‘ Maen Castle’ is much to the point. 
VOL. XXXIX, 


Can he, or others, compile a list of like 
instances in Cornwall or Wales full enough 
to form the basis of induction? The value 
of these discussions lies in the fact that they 
lead to the collection of details otherwise over- 
looked. It is necessary in the case described 
to inquire whether the J/aen may not apply 
to the great rock or cliff on which the fort 
stands—i.e., ‘Rock Castle”—as in place- 
names, such as Penmaenmawr. Before 
equating maen with medn we must await 
quotations in proof, such as can be produced 
for fedn and gwydn. Even then the con- 
nection with Maiden in Saxon lands must be 
a moot point. For instance, Maiden Castle 
at Dorchester and Maiden Bower near Dun- 
stable, two notable examples, neither stand 
on rocky cliffs nor have stone ramparts.” 
¢+ ¢ ¢ | 

The famous plate-engraver, Antonio Cortel- 
lazzo, recently (May 15) died at Vicenza, at 
the age of 84. He originally worked in a 
small shop under the Basilica Palladiana in 
that town; but he attracted the notice of 
Sir A. H. Layard, and through his recom- 
mendation became known at all the Courts of 
Europe. Lady Layard visited him before 
his death. On the facade of his dwelling at 
Vicenza was the grateful inscription: “ Se vi 
é un Dio Layard é il mio.” 


Sg 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt sends us the following 
note: ‘*The general notion or theory about 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, at present 
three centuries of age, is that it was founded 
by Sir Thomas Bodley, and not founded 
only, but endowed and furnished with books 
and manuscripts, as one sees it to-day. Such 
a view is not unnatural, but nothing can be 
more remote from the truth. This splendid 
institution, of which our readers may recollect 
that the tercentenary was celebrated last 
autumn, owes its slow development and ex- 
tension to a succession of benefactors, of 
whom Sir Thomas Bodley was merely the 
first, and ‘n one sense the foremost. Besides 
the building and such of its literary contents 
as we owe to him, there are many interesting 
personal relics of Sir Thomas, and the credit 
due to his initiative must not for a moment 
be qualified by regret or complaint that he 
did not comprise in his gift many classes of 
books on which he did not set store. He 
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selected for his beneficent purpose such 
materials for reference and study as were in 
his lifetime usually accounted most valuable 
and most important. Poetry, the drama, 
romances, popular ephemerides, even illumi- 
nated MSS., lay outside his scope. The 
library was to be, above all, a theological, 
mathematical, and historical one ; and such 
he made it and left it. The idea, the site, 
and the germ, however, were there; and a 
succession of personages, differing from him 
and from each other alike in tastes and aims, 
arose to make the Bodleian by degrees what 
we see it to-day. No one would desire that 
the institution, which has reached so patri- 
archal an antiquity under its original title, 
should be rechristened ; every one of us likes 
to identify the place with the man who laid 
the first stone of a monumental edifice, even 
if he died in the belief that the work was 
complete, or at all events that the lines on 
which he had planned and had raised it 
were broad enough for all time. Looking at 
this Bodleian with modern eyes, we perceive 
what has happened. ‘Time and change have 
overlaid the nucleus, and have so reduced it 
in rank not less than in extent, that, if all the 
volumes deposited by the founder were to be 
taken away, their absence would be no irre- 
parable loss, while the central strength and 
wealth of the library lie in the subsequent 
donations of Burton, Crynes, Tanner, Hearne, 
Rawlinson, Gough, Malone, and Douce, 
augmented by individual presents of their 
books by early Oxford scholars and occa- 
sional purchases in the market. It is per- 
fectly right that honour should be paid, and 
the universal debt of gratitude acknowledged, 
to Bodley himself, without whose agency 
such a noble superstructure might never have 
graced and enriched Oxford ; nor, if it were 
his lot to revisit the scene, need we question 
that he would approve what others did under 
such altered conditions and influences. At 
the same time, in speaking and thinking of 
this grand national treasure, there is no harm 
in remembering what it is and is not. Very 
much is due to Bodley ; not a little is due to 
others who carried on the good work inaugu- 
rated by him; and the noble result has to be 
treated as an example of co-operative and 
emulous zeal on the part of generations on 
generations. Three centuries, it is true 


enough, have elapsed since the Bodleian was 
opened, but what it actually is it became 
between the date of its establishment and the 
Douce bequest about 1840. The last sixty 
years have not accomplished much, and the 
independent funds are not large enough to 
admit extensive or heavy purchases, especially 
since prices have undergone a revolution. 
Thus, in one sense, the Bodleian is under 
immense obligations to Bodley; in another, 
there is none among its benefactors to whom 
it is less indebted.” 


Apropos of the “Excavation of Gezer,” 
referred to in the following Note, we may 
remark that Mr. Macalister had an interest- 
ing illustrated paper under that title in the 
June Sunday at Home. By the courtesy of 














BRONZE SPEAR-HEADS. 


the proprietors of that magazine, the Religious 
Tract Society, we are able to reproduce two 
of the illustrations. The implements shown 
above are part of a fine collection of bronze 
spear-heads and knives, which were found 
with sixteen skeletons in a cave originally 
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excavated for a cistern, and occupied by the 
Amorites, the circumstances pointing to the 
place having been the scene of a terrible 
tragedy. The second illustration shows a 
group of old Hebrew pottery. The article 
is of the greatest interest. 


¢ +e ¢ 
The last Quarterly Statement (April) of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund is rich in varied 
matter as usual. Mr. R. A. S. Macalister 
sends his third quarterly report, illustrated, 
on the Excavation of Gezer, as well as various 
notes on tombs and on Greek inscriptions. 
Sir C. W. Wilson continues his paper on 
“Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre,” in 
which he discusses the account given by 
Eusebius of the discovery of Golgotha and 
the tomb. In his ‘‘ Notes from Jerusalem ” 
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in 1899, having become too narrow for the 
greatly increased traffic. It was a pictur- 
esque object on the Thames, and Mr. 
Turner’s etching, made from a drawing taken 
shortly before the demolition of the bridge, 
will be found a pleasant remembrancer of 
what was for so many years an attractive 
feature of old Kew. 
‘ de 

“ The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” says 
the Atheneum, “is about to issue an impor- 
tant work on the Zarly Christian Monu- 
ments of Scotland. The work will contain a 
classified descriptive list, with adequate illus- 
trations from photographs and rubbings, of 
the sculptured monuments earlier than the 
twelfth century, exceeding 500 in number, 
and a detailed analysis of their peculiar 





OLD HEBREW POTTERY. 


Dr. Selah Merrill describes the excavation of 
a burial-ground on Mount Zion, which has 
proved to be what he calls “an immense 
charnel-house.” Mr. Herbert Rix, Professor 
Clermont-Ganneau, and Mr. P. J. Balden- 
sperger, are among the other contributors. 


We have received from Mr. J. Lewis Turner, 
of 35, St. Leonard’s Road, East Sheen, an 
attractive etching from his own burin of Old 
Kew Bridge—the structure which has been 
replaced by the new King Edward VII. 
Bridge, opened by His Majesty on May 20. 
The first bridge at Kew was erected in 1759 
by the enterprise of a single citizen, Robert 
Tunstall. Previous to that date there had 
been a “horse-ferry” to convey passengers 
across the river. The second btidge was 
constructed in 1789, and was demolished 


symbolism and ornamentation by Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen. The introduction to the 
volume will consist of the series of six Rhind 
Lectures by Dr. Joseph Anderson, discussing 
the relations of the characteristic art and 
symbolism of these monuments, their classi- 
fication, derivation, distribution, and date.” 


_e & & 
Castle Hill Congregational Church, North- 
ampton, one of the few seventeenth-century 
Nonconformist churches in the country, has 
just acquired a remarkable collection of relics 
of Dr. Doddridge, who, after being pastor of 
that church for twenty years, died at Lisbon 
in 1751, whither he had gone for the benefit 
of his health. The relics include the white 
satin jacket which he wore on the day of his 
death, and the embroidered white Court 
dress of Mrs. Doddridge, his wife, given to 
2B 2 
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her by the Prince of Wales, father of 
George III. There are other articles of 
Dr. and Mrs. Doddridge’s apparel, and some 
manuscripts and printed volumes used by 
the doctor. A collection of Dr. Doddridge’s 
hymns, some printed and others in manu- 
script, annotated by the Rev. Job Orton, 
with the date and occasion of composition, is 
perhaps the most valuable item. These relics 
have been in the possession of the Rev. F. 
Doddridge Humphreys, the last male descen- 
dant of Dr. Doddridge. They will be placed 
in the vestry of Castle Hill Church, which re- 
mains in the same condition as when Dr. Dod- 
dridge used it for robing prior to going into 
his pulpit, and which already contains a 
number of interesting mementos. 
9 

Letters from the German exploring party in 
Mesopotamia, says a Berlin newspaper corre- 
spondent, state that the work of excavation 
on the site of ancient Babylon is proceeding 
most satisfactorily. The great gate of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s palace has been cleared of 
rubbish and its stately dimensions revealed. 
Numerous inscribed bricks have also been 
discovered. In one place there were 225 
with closely-written cuneiform inscriptions, 
believed to be fragments of some public 
library. They are from the very earliest 
period of Babylonian civilization. The ex- 
ploring party have prepared 600 cases of 
glazed tiles to be sent to Germany at the 
earliest opportunity. These tiles, bearing 
the most elaborate designs, are from the 
gate of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace and from a 
sacred processional avenue. 


¢ ¢ ¢& 
The Jilustrated London News of June 13 had 
a page of drawings of antiquities, mostly 
earthenware pottery and bronzes, found 
during the excavations at San Marzano, in 
the valley of the Sarno, Campania. They 
were covered by a volcanic deposit some 
6 feet thick, which is believed to point to 
an unknown eruption of Vesuvius earlier 
than the seventh century B.c. 


Mr. Arthur J. Evans wrote to the Zimes of 
June 5, giving a long and most interesting 
account of further remarkable discoveries 
which he has made on the site at Knossos. 
Another correspondent in the issue of the 


same journal for June 2 gave a long descrip- 
tion of Professor Hilprecht’s excavations at 
Nippur, Mesopotamia. Already sufficient 
work has been done upon the great Temple 
of Bel to show that previous conceptions of 
a Babylonian temple will have to be modified 
considerably ; and important light has been 
thrown upon the different periods of building 
—from pre-Sargonic times to early Arabic 
days—represented in the Nippur mounds. 


Yet another remarkable archzological com- 
munication appeared in the Zimes of June 1 
in the shape of a letter from Mr. Jobn 
Garstang, describing the discovery of a new 
necropolis in Egypt, of which many tombs 
have never been rifled. It is remarkable, 
says Mr. Garstang, ‘‘ both for the preserva- 
tion of the furniture in its tombs and for the 
wealth of material which these supplied for 
illustrating the burial customs of the Middle 
Empire at a time when pure Egyptian culture 
was nearing its culmination.” We have space 
for but one further extract, but the whole 
letter is deeply interesting : ‘‘ In the tomb of 
one Nefer-y, a Chief Physician, it was seen 
upon opening the door which closed the 
burial chamber that upon the painted coffin 
and at its side were a number of wooden 
models of objects and scenes familiar from 
the wall-paintings of the larger tombs. 
Nearest to the door, upon the coffin, was a 
great rowing-boat, the twenty oarsmen stand- 
ing and swinging back in time to the beat of 
two figures on a raised platform in the centre, 
Beyond this was the model of a granary, with 
six compartments in rows of three on either 
side of the courtyard between them. Men 
are standing knee-deep in real grain filling 
baskets, while a scribe seated on the roof, 
pen in hand, keeps the count. A flight of 
steps leads up to the roof, which is pierced 
with holes through which the grain is poured 
into the chambers below, the doors being 
closed and sealed. The principle is natural, 
as it would be impossible to fill the chamber 
through the open door. ... Behind were 
representations of various occupations, also 
in models of wood. A man carries a large 
offering-jar ; a girl supports with one hand a 
basket poised on her head, and in the other 
holds thé wings of two geese. In a group 


women are engaged in making and baking 
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bread. ... Another well-executed group 
represents the making of beer from fermenta- 
tion of bread by a process similar to that 
employed in the native industry to-day. One 
man is seen inside a tub, pressing with his 
feet. Two others are bearing water in 
pitchers suspended from yokes upon their 
shoulders. Others are working at strainers 
placed loose upon the casks, while in front a 
number of casks lie naturally ina row. By 
the side of the coffin was a sailing-boat, the 
numerous sailors assuming the attitudes 
necessary for hoisting the large square sail, 
of which the yards and rigging were pre- 
served. Two men, in characteristic postures, 
are using poles vigorously over the sides. 
The steering is done in all cases by a long 
oar attached at the end of the shaft to a post 
fixed in the boat. A short stick then fixed 
into the shaft served the helmsman for a 
tiller by which to turn the blade as required. 
Finally, the coffins themselves were found to 
be inscribed on the insides with new ‘ Pyra- 
mid texts’ of the time of Unas.” 


Mr. Reed Makeham writes: “ The old 
order changes, even in a red-tape-bound 
Government department. But reform in a 
bureau so saturated with ultra-conservative 
traditions as the Probate Court and _ its 
various registries is surely worth noting. On 
receiving this morning a probate of will 
issued in this third year of Edward VIL, I 
was struck by its unfamiliar and exiguous 
appearance. The time-honoured paste and 
platter seal had gone. Instead, there was 
merely a disc of vulgar red at one corner of 
the grant, a poor sixth of the size of the old 
sigillum, innocent of any pasty corpus or 
substance, and merely embossed with a 
modest coat of royal arms and a plain 
business statement of the purport of the 
impressment. The old probates_ were 
dignified and imposing, but the new docu- 
ments are quite commercial-looking, and may 
be handled without awe, though perhaps 
quite as serviceable in realizing a dead 
friend’s estate as their pompous predecessors. 
Certainiy the change made at the London 
registry about the end of the late Queen’s 
reign, whereby all probates are in book form 
and of uniform size, is a great convenience 
for ordinary folks and postal purposes. 





Previously the shape and size of a probate 
varied with the dimensions of the often 
enormous skins required by the attorney’s 
scribe for displaying on the one side only, 
and frequently in curious calligraphy, the 
text of the will and codicils. Now a vellum- 
like paper is invariably used, and, except as 
to the varying number of pages, both sides 
of which are inscribed, every London 
probate is alike in regulation size. The 
Irish probate grants, however, retain as yet 
the ancient dignity, while as for the Scottish 
‘confirmations,’ they never pretended to any 
sumptuary claims, resembling in this sim- 
plicity most of the colonial probates.” 

Some of the rhyming imprecations with which 
in our schooldays we were wont to adorn the 
fly-leaves of our books can probably boast of 
considerable antiquity. A writer in the Bur- 
lington Magazine quotes one which has long 
since been forgotten. It is written in a manu- 
script Service Book, which is one of a collec- 
tion of manuscripts recently presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum by Mr. George 
Reid. It runs as follows: 


This boke ys oon, the curse of crist ys a nothir, 
He that stelith thoon shall haue the othir. 


Messrs. James Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow, 
have in the press a new complete edition of 
Richard Hakluyt’s collection of Zhe Principal 
Navigations, Voiages, Traffiques, and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation. It will include 
the rare Voyage to Cadiz, which was sup- 
pressed by Queen Elizabeth after the disgrace 
of the Earl of Essex. A new and accessible 
edition of this “ prose epic of the modern 
English nation,” as Froude called it, is much 
wanted, and Messrs. Maclehose’s enterprise 
should meet with success. ‘The work will be 
sold in sets only, and the edition for sale in 
this country will be strictly limited to 1,000 
copies, of which roo copies, numbered and 
signed, will be printed on specially prepared 
hand-made paper, with proofs of the en- 
gravings. The set of twelve volumes in 
octavo will be priced 12s. 6d. net per volume 
for the ordinary edition, and 25s. net per 
volume for that on the special paper. 


te 
The Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, M.A., F.S.A., 
whose article on “ Battlefield” appears in 
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another part of the present number of the 
Antiquary, has issued a second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, of his handbook entitled 
Battlefield Church, Salop, and the Battle of 
Shrewsbury (Shrewsbury, Adnitt and Naunton, 
price 6d.). The little book, which is nicely 
printed and produced, gives a clear and trust- 
worthy account, based on the best sources 
and on the results of the latest historical re- 
searches, of the Battle of Shrewsbury and of 
the circumstances which led uptoit. It also 
describes the history and fabric of Battlefield 
Church, and of the Chantry or College until 
its dissolution in 1545. Alist of the incum- 
bents of Battlefield concludes a scholarly 
booklet, which should command a very wide 
sale at this time of celebration. There are 
seven good illustrations. 
¢ ¢ 

The annual summer meeting of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archeological Society 
is to be held at Gloucester on July 14, 15, 
and 16, the president-elect being Mr. F. A. 


Hyett, B.A. 


QA Ramble round Chetford. 


By THE Rev. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.L. 


—>— 


OME little time ago it was my 
(| privilege to pay a visit to this 
quaint and fascinating old Norfolk 
town—or perhaps it ought to be 
called “city,” for, as is well known, it once 
boasted itself an episcopal see—and I have 
thought that a few random impressions 
might be interesting to the readers of the 
Antiquary. 

On the day of my arrival I saw nothing 
except the scaffolding in the market-place 
marking the spot where once stood the 
fine old Guildhall, erected by Sir Joseph 
Williamson in 1680, which the- authorities 
have unfortunately pulled down, notwith 
standing the protests of lovers of antiquity, 
and are now, they say, “ engaged in rebuilding 
on the old lines.” Alas! what can this new 
Guildhall be but, as the Atheneum has put it 
in another connection, “‘a modern forgery”? 





The following morning was beautiful with 
the beauty of early autumn, and, it being a 
holy day, I bent my steps in company with 
a friend to the early celebration at St. 
Mary’s Church, one of the three which alone 
now survive out of the twenty churches and 
eight monastic houses which existed in the 
time of Edward III. The town of Thetford 
is situated at the confluence of the Little 
Ouse and the Thet, and is partly in Norfolk 
and partly in Suffolk. St. Mary’s Church 
stands on a hill above the united rivers on 
the Suffolk side, and accordingly to reach it 
both rivers must needs be crossed. The 
mist of the early autumn morning, rising 
from the hollow in which they run and from 
the circumjacent meadows, half revealed and 
half concealed the rapidly changing foliage 
of the trees, now beginning to glow with 
varying tints of russet and brown and amber 
and red in the rays of the sun, which was 
already struggling to pierce the earth-clouds 
with the power begotten of the new day. 
As we walked by devious and winding ways 
down to the riverside, and then slowly 
mounted the hill to the church, our thoughts 
were with the past ; and the past of Thetford 
goes a long way back through the dim and 
misty centuries. Down these devious tracks, 
painfully cut through the primeval forest, the 
old Euskarian or Iberian hunters of neolithic 
days would wend their way to the river-bank, 
where the coracle lay moored that would 
bear them across the stream to hunting- 
grounds further afield. In later times the 
Ic-eni, a powerful and warlike people, who 
conquered and absorbed their punier pre- 
decessors, had a settlement here ; and when 
the Romans came and acquired the Ic-enian 
realm, first by will from Prasutagus and then 
by conquest, after the revolt of the Ic-eni 
under Boudicca, his widow and their lawful 
Queen, they found the place pleasant to 
look upon, as it is to-day, and built a 
town, generally supposed to have been that 
known as Sttomagus. This was an im- 
portant station, thirty-one miles from Venta 
Icenorum, now Caistor, by Norwich on the 
direct line of the Icknield Way to London, 
as Antonine’s Itinerary describes it. 

The Roman remains discovered at Thetford 
are neither numerous nor important, but 
I think there is no doubt as to the identi 
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fication of the site at the present day, though 
Dr. Thomas Gale, in his learned edition of 
the Itinerary, published in 1709, prefers to 
identify Sitomagus with a place he calls 
“Wulpit,”"* in Suffolk, whose name he 
quaintly derives from wodfpit, the haunt of 
the wolves, which may very likely be true to 
fact, though hardly to etymology.t 

But I must not linger to speak of the 
vicissitudes that befell the town after the 
departure of the Romans, and through the 
long struggles, first between the Romano- 
Britons and Anglians, and afterwards be- 
tween these latter and the Danes. Many a 
battle was fought in the neighbourhood 
whose memory still haunts tradition and is 
dimly present to the rustic mind, particu- 
larly that at Snareshill, near 7heodford, where, 
in the year 871, Edmund, King of the East 
Angles, fought the Danes under Ingwar 
“sharply from morning till evening,” and 
finally withdrew the remnant of his army 
under cover of the darkness. The story of 
Edmund’s subsequent martyrdom, and of 
the taking of his body to Bury and his 
canonization, is too well known to be re- 
peated here. It was at this time that the 
Danes are said to have thrown up the 


* Now spelled ‘* Woolpit,” and quite a small and 
insignificant place. 

+ A writer in the Zastern Counties Magazine 
(now, alas! defunct since the death of its talented 
editress, the Hon. Mary Henniker), Mr. W. G. 
Clarke, says: ‘‘The arguments for considering 
Dunwich and not Thetford the Sitomagus of the 
Romans seem conciusive.” This is quite a modern 
view advocated by Dr. Raven in his History of Suffolk, 
and I cannot say that I agree with it. Dunwich 
is considerably more than thirty-one Roman miles 
from Venta Icenorum, and quite off the line of the 
Icknield Way and the main road to Londinium. 
Moreover, if Thetford does not contain many traces 
of Roman times, Dunwich contains less, and if Thet- 
ford only rose to importance in Saxon (or rather 
Anglian) times, this was still more the case with Dun- 
wich (see astern Counties Magazine, vol. i, 
part 3, p. 176). The writer in the Zuncyclopedia 
Britannica, ninth edition, article ‘* Thetford,” simply 
says: ‘‘ Thetford is supposed to have been the 
Sitomagus of the Romans,” and with this supposition 
I see no reason as yet to disagree. In further cor- 
roboration of this view I would refer to a paper by 
Mr. I. C. Gould on ‘‘ The Site of Camulodunum ” 
(1895), where the author, taking Antonine’s Iter IX. 
in the reverse order, says: ‘“‘Sitomagus may well 
have been at Thetford, as there is an ancient road 
leading in a fair line thereto from the last-named 
Station ”—z.¢e. Combretontum, now Brettenham. 





gigantic mound know® as the Castle Hill, 
of which we shall. speak presently. The 
Danish occupation was confirmed by Alfred 
in his treaty with Guthrum, and, indeed, 
Thetford became so thoroughly Danish that 
it is noted as one of those places which 
never paid Danege/d. The town soon re- 
covered its prosperity, and became a flourish- 
ing centre of trade in East Anglia. In 
Edward the Confessor’s time it was a 
hundred by itself, having 943 (a/. 944, a/.947) 
burgesses and thirteen parish churches, of 
which St. Mary the Great was then the 
mother church of the city. 

After the Conquest, King William granted 
the manor to Roger Bigod, afterwards created 
Earl of Norfolk, who, as we shall see, was 
the founder of the greatest of all the re- 
ligious houses in the town, that known 
pre-eminently as “The Abbey,” where he 
himself and many of his descendants were 
buried. 

For a brief period during the reigns of 
Williams I. and II., Thetford became, as I 
said, a bishop’s see, for Herfast, the King’s 
chaplain, who was made Bishop of Elmham 
in 1070, removed the see to Thetford in 
1075.* Herfast was succeeded by William 
Galsagust in 1085, and this latter, dying in 
1091, was succeeded by Herbert de Losinga, 
the great East Anglian church-builder— 
Norwich Cathedral, St. Margaret’s at Lynn, 
St. Nicholas at Yarmouth, to mention no 
others, being all due to him. “Herbert, 
however, did not remain long at Thetford, 
for in 1094 he removed the see to Norwich, 
“to the great detriment of this city, which 
hath been decaying by degrees ever since,” 
as Blomefield quaintly says. The decay, 
however, was not manifest for a considerable 
period, for, as I have already stated, the town 
had twenty parish churches in the fourteenth 
century, and when that decay came it was 
probably due to other causes, among which 
the destruction of the religious houses was 
not the least. 

Some account may here be given of the 

* He pulled down St. Mary the Great and built 
the Cathedral Church of St. Mary on its site, its 
parish being assigned to the Church of the Holy 
Trinity. Some ruins of each remain near the 
Grammar School. 


+ Apparently a corruption of ‘‘ De Bello Fago,” 
or Beaufeu. 
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mint at Thetford, kindly furnished me by 
Mr. W. J. Andrew, F.S.A., of the Numis- 
matic Society, and author of Zhe Numismatic 
History of the Reign of Henry J.: ‘‘ The 
importance of this town under the later 
Saxon kings is pointedly demonstrated by 
the history of its coinage. The privileges 
of a mint seem to have been granted to 
Thetford by King Eadgar amongst the 
many benefits he conferred upon the eastern 
counties of England. The town was but 
then recovering from its devastation of 952, 
and although our coins of it suggest that 
the mint was not established until late in 
Eadgar’s reign, they disclose the name of but 
one moneyer, and apparently represent as 
yet but a small demand. Under Eadweard 
the Martyr similar conditions continued, but 
in the following reign of Ethelred II. there is 
a remarkable change, and Thetford suddenly 
becomes one of the most prolific mints in the 
kingdom. Out of a total of over fifty mint 
towns then coining, Thetford is only sur- 
passed in variety and quantity by Winchester, 
London, York, Exeter, and Stamford. 
Danish influences are evidenced in the 
names of its moneyers, and the number in 
office at a time would seem to have been 
increased from one under Eadgar to at least 
eight. The fact that we have a complete 
sequence of Ethelred’s types bearing the 
name of this town rather infers that when 
Sweyn in 1004 came to Thetford, and was 
‘one day there within it, and plundered and 
burnt the town,’ and again in ro1o, when 
the Danes ‘burned Thetford,’ the damage 
was not of a very permanent nature, for other- 
wise coining would for a time have been dis- 
continued. In the following reigns the mint 
continued to make headway, until under the 
Confessor its output was only exceeded at 
London, Winchester, Lincoln, and Stamford. 
This will be readily understood when we 
remember that Domesday tells us that the 
burgesses of Thetford then numbered 947. 
Harold II.’s money was also issued here. 
“This was the zenith of importance of 
both the town and its mint, for in 1086, 
according to Domesday, there were but 720 
burgesses, and 224 houses were vacant. 
Nevertheless, the mint was assessed to the 
King at a firma of £40. This rent far 
exceeds that of any other mint recorded in 


the survey, but it must be remembered that 
the returns for London and Winchester are 
absent from the roll. Under the Conqueror 
the prolific character of the coinage was to a 
certain extent maintained, but early in the 
following reign, coincident with the removal 
of the See of Thetford to Norwich, there is a 
sudden fall in its output, and from that date 
to the reign of Henry II. we can trace a 
steady decline in the quantity of its coinage 
and in the status of the town, only to be 
compared to their meteoric ascent in the 
latter half of the tenth century. 

“‘Our Thetford coins only extend to the 
first coinage of Henry II., and therefore we 
gather that the mint was discontinued early in 
his reign. This is corroborated by an entry 
in the Pipe Roll for the year 1157 to the 
effect that 4os. was deducted from the 
Sheriff's returns because that sum was no 
longer paid by the moneyers, viz.: ‘Et in 
defectu Monetariorum de Tetford, xls.’ 
Thus in seventy years the rent of the mint 
had been abated from £ 40 to 4os., and then 
the privilege was withdrawn.” 

According to Evans and Britton, Zhe 
Beauties of England: Norfolk, 1810, p. 244, 
and to Zhe Norfolk Tour, 1829, p. 898, 
Thetford continued to possess a mint down 
to the reign of King John, in the third year 
of whose reign (1201) there were still four 
moneyers here, but from that time nothing 
occurs. Blomefield, on whom these writers 
depend, is the authority for this, and he 
quotes the Pipe Roll under this date (1201) : 
‘*Et in defalcatione quatuor monetariorum 
de Tefford, 4 lib.” 

Mr. Andrew explains this entry in the Pipe 
Roll of 1201 as meaning that, “as the four 
moneyers of Thetford were no longer there, 
the burgesses produced their writ, and were 
allowed a remittance of £4 from their firma 
as representing the rent of the old mint,” so 
that Blomefield’s statement arose from a 
misunderstanding. 

As regards the possession of a mint by the 
town of Thetford, it must be remembered 
that this was no unusual circumstance, though 
it was a sign of its importance. “ In early 
Saxon and Norman days the number of 
moneyers was considerable, mints being 
established in almost every important town, 
as might be expected at a period when 
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communication between distant places was 
extremely difficult.” 

Mr. W. J. Andrew, in the work above 
referred to, points out that ‘‘the King’s 
money was only issued by his direct authority 
in a comparatively small proportion of the 
mints—viz., at those royal cities and towns 
which, for the time being, remained under 
his direct control. The greater part of the 
country was granted by charter to the arch- 
bishops, bishops, earls, and principal barons, 
in return for spiritual or military service ; but 
as the then doctrine of law was that no one 
could hold more than a life interest in any 
property, at the death of the King or of the 
grantee the charter required to be con- 
firmed by or to the respective successor. 
Further, the privilege of coining the King’s 
money could not be delegated or farmed 
without a further charter, and was therefore 
a purely official prerogative, only exercisable 
by the territorial lord himself, and was 
dormant during his absence abroad.” This 
discovery—for so it is—not only enables us 
to assign the true order of the succession of 
the different types of coins, and to ascertain 
the particular years during which each type 
was issued, but also enables us to fix the 
date when any particular lord received the 
grant of a mint by the types he issued, and 
to ascertain the years when he was in 
England and when abroad. For example, of 
the fifteen types of coins issued in the reign 
of Henry I., only two are absent from the 
Thetford mint, viz, Types vi. (1110-12) 
and xii. (1123-25), during which years, 
according to Mr. Andrew’s theory, the 
grantee of the mint would be absent from 
England. The Manor of Thetford was, how- 
ever, at that time 7” manu regis. 

The foregoing will suffice for a brief sketch 
of the history of Thetford, for our object is 
not “history,” but to endeavour to give an 
idea of the impressions produced by a day’s 
ramble in the town, an account of its present 
appearance, and a description and short 
history of the various monuments of the past 
which still remain to tell of vanished glories 
that shall never more return. 

St. Mary’s Church, where we left our 
visitors in the early morning, was care- 
fully explored after the service. This 
church tells nothing of its history in its 
VOL, XXXIX. 





fabric. We must remember that this is not 
that St. Mary’s which was the mother- 
church of the city in the Confessor’s time ; 
of that we shall speak presently. This, one 
of the three still existing, is St. Mary the 
Less, and is a building of the usual type of 
Norfolk Perpendicular, with square western 
tower, nave, aisles, and chancel. One earlier 
bit, however, there is in the Norman font, a 
massive, square bowl, very plain, but with 
characteristic Norman work on each side, and 
the emblems of the Evangelists, very much 
battered, at the corners. In the church is a 
monument to Sir Richard Fulmerston, who 
received the manor of Thetford from the 
Duke of Somerset, to whom it had been 
granted by Edward VI. in the year 1548, and 
founded the Grammar School. He died in 
1567, and on the monument are these words: 
“TRANSIT SICUT FULMERSTON GLORIA MUNDI,” 
and below, much battered, but still legible : 
“ Propitietur Deus animabus mortuorum”—an 
instructive piece of evidence as to the practice 
of praying for the souls of the departed in 
the reformed Church of England several 
years after the accession of Elizabeth. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


yr 


Battlefield, Salop. 


By THE REv. W. G. D. FLETCHER, F.S.A., 
Vicar of St. Michael's, Shrewsbury. 


———___ 


SQ HE ast of this month of July will be 
eal the quincentenary of the Battle of 
ed, Shrewsbury. This battle was cer- 
= tainly one of the decisive battles of 
England. Had events turned out otherwise, 
had Henry IV. been defeated and slain, the 
whole course of English history would have 
been altered, and it is impossible even to con- 
jecture what would have happened. But the 
victory of Henry IV. was undoubtedly for 
the highest good of the English nation in the 
long-run. A strong local committee has been 
formed, and steps have been taken to com- 
memorate this anniversary at Shrewsbury in 
a fitting way. Mr. F. R. Benson’s company 
has been engaged, and will perform three of 
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Shakespeare’s historical plays—/ichard IT, 
the First Part of Henry IV., and Henry V.i— 
and the always popular Merry Wives of 
Windsor. During the whole week (July 
19 to 25) there will be a round of events 
interesting to the antiquary and to very 
many besides. Old English games, with 
tilting at the ring, morris-dances, bouts at 
quarterstaff, etc., will show us to-day in 
what sports our fathers delighted. On the 
day of the battle (Tuesday, July 21) there 


original records relating to the history of the 
battle and the church and college that sprung 
up on the site. 

That old chronicler Waurin has described 
the battle in these terms: “ There was such 
a slaughter of men whose bodies lay soulless 
that the like had not been seen in England 
for a long time, and those who were alive did 
all in their power to kill each other, so that 
it was a horrible and dreadful thing to see ; 
nor was _any so bold that he did not tremble 





BATTLEFIELD CHURCH: SOUTH SIDE. 


is to be a pilgrimage to the Battlefield, with 
a service in the old church and a sermon by 
the Bishop of the diocese ; a description of 
the battle on the spot by Mr. J. H. Wylie, 
the historian of the reign of Henry IV., and 
a public luncheon with speeches by leading 
personages ; the whole fitly to conclude with 
a performance of the First Part of Henry IV. 

The Shropshire Archzological Society 
intend to issue a special Battlefield part of 
their Zransactions, which will contain papers 
by well-known authors and a number of 


with horror and fear, for as I have heard tell 
by mouth and by writing it is not found in 
any book of this chronicle that there ever 
was in the kingdom of England since the 
conquest by Duke William so horrible a battle 
or so much Christian blood spilled as in this 
of which we are speaking, which was a lament- 
able thing, for each of the parties strove hard 
and wished to vanquish his enemies.” 
Battlefield Church stands on the spot where 
the fight was fiercest, and near a pit in which 
a large number of bodies of the slain were 
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interred. Its beautiful Perpendicular grey 
tower can be seen by the traveller from Crewe 
to Shrewsbury, about a mile after leaving 
Hadnall Station, on the right-hand side of the 
railway-line. The church is commonly attri- 
buted to Henry IV., but it was really erected 
by Roger Ive, a zealous Lancastrian priest, 
and Rector of Fitz and of Albright Hussey, 
who obtained charters from the King for this 
purpose. The earliest document extant is 
dated October 28, 1406. It is a license to 
Richard Hussey, Lord of Albright Hussey, 
on whose property the battle was fought, to 
assign two acres of land to Ive to celebrate 
Divine service daily in a chapel to be erected 
there for the souls of the King and of those 
who were slain in the battle and were there 
buried.* The church was duly begun, and 
was finished in 1409, when the King by letters 
patent established it as a chantry of eight 
chaplains, and endowed it with the advowson 
of Michaellskirke in Lancashire. He after- 
wards added as a further endowment the 
advowsons of Iddesale (or Shifnal) and 
St. Michael within the castle of Salop. This 
charter of Henry IV., dated March 27, 1410, 
was confirmed by Pope John XXIII. in 1411, 
and by Henry V., Henry VI., and Henry VII. 

The statutes of the college are practically 
contained in the will of Roger Ive, the first 
master or warden, dated October 13, 1444, 
which is printed in Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum. The college existed less than 
140 years, and during that time there were 
but seven masters or wardens—viz., Roger 
Ive, to 1447 ; Henry Bastard, 1447 to 1454; 
Roger Phillipps, 1454to 1478; Adam Grafton, 
1478 to circa 1520; John Hussey cerca 
1521 to 1523; Humphrey Thomas, 1525 to 
1535; and John Hussey, 1535 to 1545, when 
the college was dissolved: It was practically 
a college of secular canons. The site of the 
college is marked by a number of mounds 
and embankments, which may readily be 
traced in a field to the south of the church. 


* This looks as if the King intended to exclude his 
adversary Hotspur from the benefit of these prayers. 
After the battle Hotspur’s body was quartered, and 
the four quarters were sent to London, Bristol, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and Chester, and his head to York. 
On November 3 the King ordered that they should 
be delivered to his widow, Elizabeth Percy, for burial, 
and she reverently interred them by the altar in York 
Minster. 
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These were taken by many persons to be 
earthworks thrown up before the battle, but 
Mr. St. John Hope identified them at once 
as the site of the college buildings and fish- 
ponds. 

The rule of the chaplains as laid down by 
Roger Ive was a very strict one. They were 
engaged in one perpetual daily round of 
prayers and Masses for the dead warriors, 
whose bodies lay rotting in the ground all 
around them. Then there is evidence that 
they kept a school, and taught the poor lads 
who resided in the neighbourhood ; and they 
supported an almshouse or hospital for old 
men. They might not leave the college 
precincts without the consent of the master 
under a penalty of 3s. 4d. For all their un- 
remitting labours the remuneration of these 
chaplains was only 8 marks a year. 

On Edward VI.’s accession to the throne, 
all chantries were given to the King, and 
Battlefield College was dissolved, and its 
lands and property sold to various purchasers. 
The Commissioners left Edward Shorde, one 
of the chaplains, to serve the church, with a 
chamber or lodging, and these goods to carry 
on the services, a return of which was made 
in August, 1553: 3 bells (two great and a 
sanctus bell), 2 vestments, 2 altar cloths, a 
chalice with a paten parcel gilt weighing 10 
ounces, a pair of small laten candlesticks, 
and a pair of cruets. The endowments were 
then confiscated, a small sum of £3 yearly 
alone being left, which is still paid by the 
Crown to the incumbent. The whole of the 
rest of the income of the living is modern, and 
dates from 1754, when a sum of money was: 
raised by the patron and others, and a farm 
was bought as an endowment for the incum- 
bent. 

Battlefield Church is a very interesting one. 
Having been erected in the years 1407-8, it is, 
of course, of the Perpendicular style of archi- 
tecture, but three of the windows have reticu- 
lated tracery in their heads, and in others there 
are evidences of a lingering fondness for the 
flowing lines of Decorated tracery. The tower 
was erected nearly too years later than the 
body of the church, and was completed during 
the mastership of Adam Grafton, a distin- 
guished ecclesiastic, and chaplain to the young 
King Edward V. and Prince Arthur. His 
name, Slaister Adam Grafton, occurs on 
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an escutcheon over the east window of the 
tower. Grafton died in July, 1530, and was 
buried at Withington Church, where a brass 
describes him as “‘ the most worshipfull prest 
lyving in hys days.” Over the east window 





chancel alone was used for Divine service 
until 1861, when the church was restored at 
the sole cost of Lady Brinckman. One 
defect in the restoration was the marked 
division of the church into nave and chancel, 





STATUE OF HENRY IV. OVER EAST WINDOW. 





of Battlefield Church is a statue of Henry IV., 
crowned, with a dagger hanging on his left 
side, and his right hand grasping a sword. 
About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the roof of the nave fell in, and the 


whereas anciently it was all of one pace. 
Considering, however, the dilapidated state 
of the church, the work was exceedingly well 
carried out. The tower was a foot out of 
the perpendicular, and the walls were broken 
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nearly 9 feet below their original height, 
so that the architect’s work was a difficult 
one. To the late Mr. S. Pountney Smith, 
of Shrewsbury, the restoration was entrusted. 
He had a considerable local reputation as an 
architect, and restored many churches in the 
neighbourhood, including St. Mary’s, Shrews- 
bury. 

There was formerly a great deal of very 


Ashmole MS. 854 in the Bodleian Library 
and Additional MS. 21,236 in the British 
Museum Library give descriptions and 
drawings of this old glass. 

In the church is a seated figure of “ Our 
Lady of Pity,” the Blessed Virgin with the 
dead Christ across her knees. It is 3 feet 
9 inches high, and carved out of a block of 
oak, hollowed behind, and_is certainly as old 





BATTLEFIELD CHURCH: INTERIOR. 


beautiful glass in Battlefield Church, which 
was painted some time between 1434 and 
1445, during the mastership of Roger Ive. 
This was partially destroyed in 1749, and all 
that remained in 1861 was taken out by the 
vicar and carried away to Prees Church, 
where it may still be seen. It contained 
figures of knights in armour, with armorial 
surcoats, crowned heads, coats of arms, and 
scenes from the life of St. John Baptist. The 





asthe church. It will be found described in 
Bloxam’s Gothic Architecture. 

Only one impression of the old seal of 
Battlefield College is known to be in exist- 
ence. It represents the Blessed Virgin 
crowned, with the Child in her right arm, 
and in her left hand a palm-branch. On the 
dexter side is a shield of arms, France and 
England quarterly ; on the sinister side a 
chevron engrailed between three birds, being 
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the arms of Ive. Over each shield is a 
sword erect. The legend is: 


“ S, commune , Domini, Rogeri . Ede. 
primi, magistri , et , successorum , suo- 
rum , Collegit, Beate . Marie , Mlagda- 
lene , juxta , Saloyp,” 


At the Virgin’s feet is the figure of Roger 
Ive kneeling. The church and college were. 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, as the 
Battle of Shrewsbury was fought on the eve 
of her festival, and she was believed to have 
assisted the King in his victory. 

It is now satisfactorily ascertained that 
Owen Glyndwr, who had promised to assist 
the Percies in their enterprise against 
Henry IV., was nowhere near Shrewsbury at 
the time of the battle, but was busily en- 
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gaged in attacking royal garrisons in South 
Wales. The story of his being in a tree 
known as Shelton Oak, some three or four 





miles away from the battlefield, watching the 
fight, is purely mythical, and cannot be 
traced to an earlier date than 1784, when 
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SEAL OF BATTLEFIELD COLLEGE, 
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Gough gave this tradition in a footnote to 
his edition of Camden’s Britannia. 

A quaint rhyming chronicle of the Percies, 
compiled by William Peeris, clerk and priest 
and secretary to the fifth Earl of North- 
umberland, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library (Dodesworth MS. L, fol. 119), gives 
this reason for Sir Henry Percy being named 
Hotspur : 

The eight Henry, sone to the seaventh Henry 
bounteous and good, 

His father yet livinge, was a right valiant knight, 

And did many notable acts, as became his noble 
bloud, 

For defence of his Princes Realme hee spared not 
to fight. 

For his sharpe quicknesse and speedinesse at neede 

Henry Hottespur hee was called indeede. 

The chronicler goes on to describe him as 
“crowne of all vertues,” and then speaks of 
the place of his burial : 

In Yorke Minster this most honourable knight 

By the first earle his father lyeth openly in sight. 
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St. Wartin’s Church, Canter- 
burp. 


HE Church of St. Martin, Canter- 
bury, the oldest church in England, 
stands on a hill called St. Martin’s 
Hill, which at the beginning of the 

fourth century, in the reign of Constantine 
the Great, was occupied by Roman villas, and 
probably by a small Roman encampment. 
It is uncertain whether the church was 
originally dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
and then rededicated to St. Martin of Tours, 
the patron saint of France, by Queen Bertha, 
A.D. 590, or whether it was from the first 
dedicated to St. Martin. He was an intimate 
friend and counsellor of the Emperor 
Maximus, who had been sent as General to 
Britain before his proclamation as Emperor of 
Rome, A.D. 383. St. Augustine’s mission to 
England took place a.D. 597, and Bede, who 
lived only a century later, says that the 
members of that mission, with their converts, 
assembled in St. Martin’s Church “to sing, 
to pray, to say mass, to preach, and to bap- 
tize.” It is probable that King Ethelbert, the 
husband of Bertha, was baptized in the 
church, though we cannot safely assert that 
he was baptized in the existing font. 

We know little of the history of St. Martin’s 
during the centuries immediately after the 
death of St. Augustine, but it probably 
suffered from the ravages of the Danes at the 
sack of Canterbury at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, in the reign of Ethelred II. 

The Normans repaired it, and it was 
rebuilt to a large extent in the thirteenth 
century in the Norman style, either in John’s 
reign or that of Henry III. Externally 
it is a mass of rough walling, partly of 
Roman tiles, partly of various kinds of 
stones and flint, held together by seashore 
mortar of great solidity. Internally the two- 
feet - thick walls of the nave are built 
of roughly-hewn Kentish ragstones, with 
occasional blocks of chalk, and are bonded 
together by courses of Roman tiles at 
irregular intervals, and faced here and there 
with pink Roman plaster, made of pounded 
brick, carbonate of lime, and siliceous sand. 
These walls have lately been stripped of the 
medizeval and modern plaster which had been 
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laid on them, and the ancient work is now 
visible throughout. On the west wall has 
been discovered a central arch, above the 
existing doorway, reaching to a height of 18 feet 
above the floor, flanked by two windows, 
most probably Roman. These windows were 
extended 18 inches higher (as they now 
appear) in Saxon or Norman times. 

The greater part of the chancel is of 
Roman tiles laid closely and evenly on one 
another, but with no signs of Roman plaster- 
ing. 

One of the most interesting objects in the 
buiding is the font, which is tub-shaped, con- 
sisting of a rim, three tiers and a base. The 
actual basin is 1 foot 10 inches in diameter ; 
its outside circumference is 8 feet 2 inches ; 
and the entire height of the font is 3 feet 1 inch 
from the floor. The three tiers are made up of 
twenty-two distinct stones, rounded externally 
and fitted in their places. The lowest tier 
has a continuous pattern of scroll-work ; the 
second has groups of intertwining circles, 
except one stone, which has six comparatively 
plain circles carved upon it ; the ornamenta- 
tion of the third tier is of an entirely different 
character, showing arches intersecting each 
other. The decoration of the rim corre- 
sponds with that of the two lowest tiers, except 
that in one part there is a kind of dog- 
tooth work, like stars intersecting each other. 
There may have been an upper portion to 
this rim, which has been cut away to form a 
resting-place for a tall cover, in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

The date of this interesting font is not cer- 
tain ; possibly it was put together in Saxon 
times, and afterwards ornamented by Norman 
workmen. It originally stood in the centre 
of the church. At the south-east corner of 
the nave is a Norman piscina, considered to 
be the earliest and most beautiful in England. 
The size of the actual opening is 13 inches 
by 74 inches. 

On the north side of the nave are the re- 
mains of a Norman doorway, 4 feet 2 inches 
wide, with jambs of axed Caen stone of 
irregular size, and a tympanum, the front 
of which has been knocked off. East of this 
is a stoup for holy water, which some think is 
contemporary with the existing wall. Onthe 
south side of the chancel is a “ priest’s d or,” 
with a semicircular arch of converging blocks 
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of Kentish rag ; it is of later, probably Saxon, 
workmanship. 

On the north side of the chancel is a tomb 
erroneously said to be that of Queen Bertha; 
she was buried in the transept of St. Martin’s 
Chapel in the Monastery Church of St. 
Augustine, Canterbury. Near this tomb is 
an aumbry of Henry VII.’s time, with an 
oaken door of linen pattern. Just outside the 
altar-rails are two Elizabethan brasses ; more 
interesting is a mural tablet to Sir John 
Finch, that Speaker of the Commons in 
Charles I.’s reign who was held down in his 
seat by Holles and others that the protest 
against the infraction of the Petition of Right 
might be passed. Finch died in 1660. 

In Roman times the chancel was only 
half its present length; the eastern half was 
probably added at the end of the twelfth 
or beginning of the thirteenth century. 
About the same date is assigned the sedile, 
outside the present altar-rails. 

Originally the church had three altars— 
to St. Martin, St. Mary, and St. Nicholas 
respectively; it had also images of St. Mary, 
St. Martin, St. Christopher, St. Nicholas, and 
St. Erasmus, as well as a rood-beam, on which 
the Holy Cross light was always kept burn- 
ing. 
at the west end, near the door, is a 
curious Norman squint, the sides of which 
are formed of worked chalk and Kentish rag, 
with traces of a hinge and a receptacle for a 
bolt ; the lintel is composed of a piece of 
oak much decayed by age. This squint 
commanded, apparently, a view of the high 
altar, and was either a lychnoscope or leper’s 
window, or else for the use of penitents stand- 
ing under cover of a porch, before the exist- 
ing tower was built. 

There are three bells. One has no 
inscription ; the second bears date 1641 ; and 
on the third we read, in old English 
characters, “Sancta Caterina, ora pro nobis.” 
Many Saxon beads have been found in the 
churchyard, also Merovingian coins of the 
seventh or eighth century and other relics. 
In the church museum is a chrismatory or 
ampulla of the fourteenth century, found in 
1845, and containing three oil-pots—(1) for 
the holy chrism, (2) for the sick, (3) for 


anointing catechumens. 
AticE Doré. 


Che JPheenicians in South 
Africa. 


By W. B. WALLACE, B.A. 
oe 


m=) ERRITORIALLY insignificant, 
§) Phcenicia, or the narrow strip of 
country on the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean whose chief 
cities were Tyre and Sidon, is to the student 
of history almost, if not quite, as interesting 
as Greece and Rome. It owes much to its 
geographical position and to the facilities 
which its natural products offered for glass- 
work—in this industry the Phoenicians were, 
so to speak, the Venetians of antiquity—and 
for purple-dyeing ; but it owes still more to 
the enterprising commercial spirit of its sons, 
Clinging like a polype to the rocks of its sea- 
girt home, its tentacles went forth to the 
ends of the earth. There was, in fact, no 
corner of the ordbis antiguis notus whither 
they did not penetrate. Even in the days of 
Homer, as we learn from the romantic story 
of Eumzeus the swineherd in the Odyssey, the 
keels of the Phcenician shipmen furrowed 
the blue waters of the Grecian Archipelago, 
where they drove a lucrative trade in jewellery 
and glass ornaments—for in this latter sense 
we venture to interpret the Homeric d0vppara 
—and, when opportunity served, had no 
troublesome scruples of conscience about 
receiving stolen goods and even kidnapping 
children, like the infamous comprachicos of a 
later age, whose doings Victor Hugo graphi- 
cally describes in his ZL’ Homme qui rit. 
Tyrians, Sidonians, and the people of that 
mighty Carthage founded on the north coast 
of Africa by the fugitive Elissa, urged on, 
like the mythical Io, by a gadfly—in this 
case the gadfly of acquisitiveness, which is 
still the strongest motive-power in Semitic 
races —ransacked the whole of the Old World 
in pursuit of gain; and the religion and 
many of the customs of the highly-civilized 
Aztec Empire which Cortes and his Spaniards 
found in Mexico, strongly resembling as they 
did the astral worship and cruel, gloomy, and 
lascivious rites of Baal and Baaltis, Moloch 
and Ashtoreth, almost suggest the idea of a 
Phcenician settlement in the New World as 


well, 
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The Phoenicians were active, energetic, 
indefatigable, and exceptionally endowed 
with the business instinct ; they were brave, 
too, with a stern, dogged, fanatical valour, 
when they fought, as it were, in their last 
trench, in defence of their hearths and homes, 
as the sieges of Tyre and Carthage by 
Alexander of Macedon and Scipio Africanus 
Minor sufficiently attest ; but they did not 
possess what we may term the genius of 
colonization—that genius bestowed in such 
full measure upon the Hellenes of old and 
the Anglo-Saxons of to-day, and which was 
no less conspicuous in the career of the lost 
leader of men whom we call the Colossus of 
Africa than in that of Archias the Corinthian, 
the expatriated founder of Syracuse. The 
settlements of the Phoenicians were not 
colonies in the Greek and English sense of 
the word: they were simply factories. They 
were established—whether in the distant 
Cassiterides or on the Sicilian and Spanish 
coasts—for the sole purpose of exploiting the 
soil and the natives, and, as a rule, were 
situated close by the sea and within hail of 
their galleys. The Semite wanted gold, 
silver, tin, perfumes, spices, and incense ; he 
was not philanthropic, and had no care for 
or interest in his fellow-man, save when the 
vague and abstract idea of humanity assumed 
concrete and commercial form in the slave 
ergastula. Hence we can explain the fact 
that while other and more genial systems of 
civilization did not vanish from the earth 
without leaving enduring memorials behind 
them in the languages and laws, the religions, 
customs, and architectures of subject peoples, 
the sole traces of Phoenician occupation are, 
as a rule, old mine workings, which still 
speak eloquently enough of the auri sacra 
James that was the dominant characteristic 
of this remarkable race. 

The great Englishman who after life’s 
fitful fever rests from the work of empire- 
building amid the silence of the Matoppo 
Hills was not by any means the first to 
discover the mineral wealth of that part of 
South Central Africa which bears, and will 
bear through the ages, his honoured name; 
for the Phoenicians, who were, as we have 
seen, the carriers of the trade of the world, 
the foremost miners, metallurgists, manu- 
facturers, merchants, and chapmen of anti- 
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quity, had preceded him there, as is amply 
proved by the numerous old workings which 
have been found in Rhodesia. 

Geology and natural history teach us that 
the crust of the earth and the bed of the 
ocean may be regarded as composed, to a 
very great extent, of dead organisms; the 
surface of the globe, too, teems with ruins— 
ruins which in many cases constitute all that 
is left to testify to the former existence of 
mighty prehistoric empires which the waves 
of time have engulfed, leaving not a rack 
behind. Not to speak of the land of Nile, 
which is really one vast mausoleum, there 
are the extensive architectural remains of 
Angkor Tém and Nakhou Wat, in Siam, and 
in the New World the pyramids and terraces, 
the temples and palaces, of colossal extent 
and sombre magnificence, which are to be 
found in the Mexican peninsular province of 
Yucatan. Europe, in addition to the com- 
paratively recent memorials of Greece and 
Rome, has its cairns and cromlechs, its 
menhirs and dolmens, which point to earlier 
epochs than the classical; Asia has the 
gigantic relics of an early Kambodian civili- 
zation, to which we have alluded above; 
America can boast immense ruinous piles 
which were ancient when Cortes conquered 
Montezuma; but there are no remains of the 
past so densely enveloped in mystery as the 
ruins of the ancient city of Zimbawbe, or Zim- 
boe, in South Central Africa. Who were the 
original builders? \Why did they build here? 
These are questions which have exercised the 
ingenuity of successive generations of arche- 
ologists since the world, in these latter days 
ceasing to be creative, has become critical. 

The researches of Mr. Wilmot have de- 
monstrated that in the Middle Ages Zim- 
bawbe was the capital of a barbarous empire 
called Monomotapa, which included in its 
territories Sofala and Sena, both lying south 
of the present Portuguese province of Mozam- 
bique. He has also pointed out that the 
ubiquitous Jesuits maintained an establish- 
ment and had a church in that ancient city, 
which in the course of its history had prob- 
ably witnessed very different rites. The 
standard of civilization in the medizval 
Monomotapa was of a much lower grade than 
that which had preceded it, and it is prob- 
able that its semi-savage inhabitants regarded 
2D 
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the towers and bulwarks and vast crumbling 
piles of masonry amidst which they lived 
with a stupid and unreasoning wonder similar 
to that which pervades the breast of the 
untutored Bedouin when he gazes upon the 
Fountain of the Sun at Cyrene, or the lonely 
pillars of Baalbec or Palmyra, sad ‘‘ Mizpahs ” 
of old-world culture facing the eternal soli- 
tudes of the desert. 

The late Mr. Theodore Bent, however, 
has gone farther, and has pretty conclusively 
proved that Zimbawbe, or Zimboe, so re- 
cently as medizval times the seat of a 
barbaric monarchy, was, in the centuries dim 
and forgotten of almost prehistoric eld, 
either an inland Pheenician city or a city 
closely allied by some mysterious links to 
the Phcenicians, inasmuch as its customs and 
religion were distinctly Sidonian. Beyond 
these two ascertained facts—the existence of 
the medizval empire of Monomotapa and 
the discovery that the ancient town, if not 
actually Phoenician, possessed at least a Phee- 
nician civilization—we have as yet nothing 
certain to go upon in regard to Zimboe; we 
simply grope in the twilit region of conjecture, 
confronted therein from time to time by 
questions which, with the means of informa- 
tion at present at our disposal, are perfectly 
insoluble, and may, perhaps, remain so. 

“Gold,” however, as says the Mephis- 
topheles of Faust, ‘is the lord of the world ;” 
it certainly ruled the Semitic world of yore ; 
and this fact supplies us with what seems 
like a key—golden in every sense of the 
word—to the mystery of Zimbawbe and the 
other less important trading towns which, as 
we gather from the presence of heaps of ruins, 
once stood in its vicinity. If, as the weight 
of evidence tends to prove, Zimbawbe was 
a Pheenician settlement, why did the Phceni- 
cians, contrary to their almost invariable 
custom, build so far from the sea? The 
answer no doubt is : Because of the existence 
of rich gold reefs in the locality, which could 
be profitably worked by slave labour. It is 
extremely likely that the wealth of this auri- 
ferous region was known to Solomon, and 
some have even identified Zimbawbe with 
the Ophir whence the Hebrew monarch pro- 
cured his store of gold—a not improbable 
theory. Anyhow, it seems to be clearly es- 
tablished that the chief industries of the 


vanished city and its dependencies were the 
smelting and the sale and barter of the pre- 
cious metal. Journeys in the vast interior of 
Africa in those days, and with the slow and 
cumbrous modes of locomotion at the dis- 
posal of the ancients, must have been lengthy 
and tedious undertakings, and we can readily 
believe that fully three years would be spent 
by trading expeditions, travelling by sea and 
land, in reaching Zimbawbe from Jerusalem, 
concluding their business there, and returning 
with their goods to the Hebrew capital. 
That the route from the sea to the gold towns 
was perilous in the extreme, exposed as it 
was to the attacks of the savage African 
tribes, is vouched for by the ruins of a chain 
of old forts—reminding us somewhat of the 
blockhouses which Lord Kitchener found 
so serviceable in the Boer War—intended to 
afford protection to the merchants, and to 
hold enemies and marauders in check. 

Such were probably the origines of the 
ancient Zimbawbe. What was the occasion 
of its fall, and why did the city lie desolate 
for centuries, till it experienced a partial 
and somewhat ignoble resuscitation when it 
became the capital of Monomotapa? Its 
fate was doubtless similar to that of Cyrene 
on the North African coast, of Olbia on the 
Borysthenes, and of other outposts of civili- 
zation planted 2x media barbaria. The time 
arrived for Zimbawbe, as for these, when 
wealth and luxury had done their inevitable 
work, when physical degeneration—the fiend 
that dogs the steps of material progress—had 
weakened and enervated its inhabitants, when 
watch and ward against the beleaguering 
native tribes was relaxed, and the weapons of 
war were laid aside and warlike arts forgotten. 
Then did the savage hordes which for ages 
had hemmed it round rush in like wolves 
upon their helpless prey, and then did the 
fall of Zimbawbe resemble the destruction 
brought upon Cyrene by the barbarous 
Libyans in the days of Synesius. 

Thus doubtless perished in later days the 
empire of Monomotapa. 

Such is the conjectural history of Zim- 
bawbe, such the poor net result of investiga- 
tions concerning it up to the present date. 

But let us not despair. The archeologist, 
like the schoolmaster, is abroad. Mycenz, 
Cyprus, and Troy have already yielded up 
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their sepulchres, their secrets, and their gold ; 
the Pergamon museum at Berlin has been 
lately enriched with classical remains from 
Asia Minor of the deepest interest and the 
most marvellous beauty. As we write, the 
work of excavation in the Roman Forum is 
being steadily carried on under the direction 
of Giacomo Boni; while, last, but not least, 
French archzologists are busy amidst the 
ruins of Timgad, the “ Algerian Pompeii” 
(the ancient Thamagas, which stood not far 
from the important Roman military station 
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Medieval Barns. 
By Francis B. ANDREWS, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Concluded from p. 173.) 
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REDON (WORCESTERSHIRE). -— At 
Bredon there was, previous to 
780 A.D., a religious house owning a 
considerable amount of local pro- 

perty ; in that year, however, it was granted 

by Offa to Worcester.* At a later period 
another house is said to have had an exist- 
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GROUND-PLAN OF BREDON BARN. 


of Lambeesis), where a magnificent arch of 
Trajan, the inevitable Roman baths and 
theatre, and other buildings have been-un- 
earthed. 

In view of all this activity it does not seem 
extravagant or presumptuous to hope that 
ere long the revealing light of modern re- 
search may be brought to bear with startling 
result upon the mystery of Zimbawbe and 
the other ancient gold towns of South Central 


Africa. 
=r 


ence at Bredon, and to this some small re- 
mains yet traceable are attributed, and it 
may be that the magnificent barn also had 
some connection with it, or with the grange 
which the Bishops of Worcester held here to 
so late as the reign of Elizabeth. 

The barn is built of rubble stonework ; its 
walls are 2 feet 4 inches thick, and are 
divided into bays by two-stage buttresses, 
and it is roofed in with stone shingles. 
In plan it is 127 feet 8 inches long and 38 feet 

* It was dissolved before 1066, and the property 
is cited in Domesday as belonging to Worcester. 
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7 inches wide internally, and is divided by 
two rows of posts carrying the roof principals 
into three avenues or aisles ; the sides are 
8 feet 6 inches wide, and the centre about 
21 feet 3 inches, and its floor area amounts to 
nearly 5,000 square feet. The side walls are 
2 feet 4 inches thick, and rise about 13 feet, 
and the gable ends are 2 feet 6 inches thick, 
42 feet high, and are coped, and crowned with 
foliated apex stones that once bore crosses. 
On the north-east side there are two cart 





weathered back and splayed off to form an 
octagonal flue some 8 feet in height, which 
is crowned with a pyramidal cap, pierced 
with little pointed and canopied slits on each 
face of the octagon for the egress of the 
smoke. 

The room was lighted originally by small 
lancet slits, which, as also the internal por- 
tion of the chimney, are now blocked up and 
plastered over, and a modern window inserted 
in the gable end. 








BREDON BARN FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


porches 18 feet wide, and which project an 
equal distance, but have no buttresses. Over 
the easternmost of these, and approached by 
an external stone stair, is a solar or room for 
the monk or bailiff who had charge of the 
barn. This is a very rare and interesting 
feature. On one side of this room, and 
borne externally on a bold corbel, is a very 
delicate and graceful chimney-shaft, carried 
up square} to just above the eaves, there 


In the internal angle of this porch, as it 
joins the main building on the north side, is 
a shaft or pit—how deep extending I do not 
know, but I think not lower than the ground 
level—continued up to the eaves with solid 
masonry without break or opening; at the 
top it finishes abruptly and a small lancet slit 
gives light ; it can only be approached now 
by a ladder inside the barn. 

The interior of the barn is very fine; it has 
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nine bays of massive timber framings carried 
between the walls on oak posts 14 inches 
square, tapering to 10 inches, with splayed 
base stones 21 inches square. The truss is 
of indescribable form, and resembles more a 
system of strutted beams than a roof-truss 
proper. Its cross-beams are g inches by 
7 inches, its longitudinal purlin-beams 10 
inches by 7 inches, strutted with heavy tim- 
bers. The purlins, wind-braces, etc., are of 
large dimensions, and the common rafters 
5 inches by 4 inches, laid, as is usual, with 
the broader side downward. Opposite the 
porches are cart-doors in the north-west wall, 
and each wall and gable is pierced with long 
oilets deeply splayed internally, and about 
4 inches wide on face with square stone 
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BREDON BARN: CROSS SECTION. 

heads, and oak lintels on the inside. ‘There 
are also numerous ventilation holes through 
the walls about 6 inches square. The im- 
mense key, having double wards on each side, 
was until lately in existence.* 

This barn is a very magnificent specimen ; 
it forms a singularly complete example of the 
larger kind, and although some have given 
its date as 1450 A.D., it appears to be certainly 
not later than about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. t 

At Littleton, also in Worcestershire, is 
anotherlarge stone-built barn 142 feet 3 inches 
long by 38 feet 10 inches wide. 


* Referred toin Archeological Association Journal, 
xxxviii. 82. 

t Parker, “ Domestic Architecture,” Archaeological 
Asscciation Journal, xxxiv. 294. 





Besford ( Worcestershire).—Besford* Manor 
(now Court) barn has peculiar interest ; it is 
an example of early timber construction,t 
dating from probably the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. It is now enclosed with 
tarred weather-boarding, but here and there 
are panels yet remaining with thin laths sprung 
into the grooves of the framings and plastered 
over. Another feature of remark is the plan 
arrangement of the barn ; it is indeed a double 
barn, consisting of two barns each having a 
cart porch, and set together in the form of the 
letter L, each arm being an exact counterpart 
of the other. Externally, either portion mea- 
sures 70 feet in length and 28 feet in width. 
The timber-framed walls rise off a rubble 
basement to inches thick and 2 feet high to 
a total height of 14 feet to the eaves, and 
about 32 feet to the gable apex. The wall 
framings are in 13-feet bays, and have 11- 
inch by 11-inch and 11-inch by 9-inch oak 
posts, with 9-inch by 44-inch intermediates, 
11-inch by tro-inch sills and heads, and 
10-inch by 44-inch intermediates, all grooved 
for plastering. The roof-trusses have r1- 
inch tie-beams tapered from 18 inches to 
11 inches, g-inch by s-inch queen posts, 
5-inch by 7-inch principal rafters and 
straining pieces, and other timbers of pro- 
portionate sizes ; purlins 9 inches by 7 inches, 
rafters 44 inches by 3 inches; it is covered 
in with stone shingle, and has a stone ridge 
and small finial crosses on each gable apex, 
which seem to have been executed outside 
the usual traditions of medizval masonry, for 
they are rough and uncouth. 

Another fine timber barn is at Harmonds- 
worth (Middlesex), and smaller ones are at 
Bisham and Betterton (Berks), and Maxtoke 
(Warwick), etc. 

Glastonbury (Somersetshire).—One of the 
most celebrated and ornate barns is the 
Abbots’ Barn, at Glastonbury.t It dates 
from about 1425 A.D., or possibly a little 
earlier, and is of cruciform plan, with two cart- 
porches. Internally, its length is 85 feet and 
its width 25 feet 9 inches. The porches are 


* Belonged to Westminster ‘¢emp. Domesday ; 
previously to Pershore Abbey. 

+ The nave of the church near is also of timber 
framing, an interesting example, though somewhat 
unwisely restored. 

} Illustrated in Pugins’s Examples. 
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13 feet 7 inches wide, and project 16 feet. porch gables are richly carved and set on 


In the main gables and in those of the porches 
are panels bearing the symbols of the Evan- 


Decble Burm at Besioed : Wervestershice : 






elaborate apex stones. 
gable-end copings are enriched with masks, 
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BESFORD BARN : 


gelists, above which in each gable end is a 
beautiful triangular foliated window, richly 
moulded and hooded, and as a finial to the 


The kneelers to the 
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GROUND PLAN. 


and those of the porches with animals astride 
the stones which form gablets to the but- 
tresses. The cart entrances have lofty four- 
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BESFORD BARN: 


copings there isa statuette of a bishop in full 
canonical robes, standing 3 feet 4 inches high 
on a small stone pedestal ; the finials to the 


SECTION. 


centred arches, over which aretwo-light square- 
headed, traceried and moulded windows. 
The side-walls rise 18 feet 6 inches to the 
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eaves, and have massive single-stage but- 
tresses. Each bay is pierced with an oilet 
having a segmental rear-arch. The end gable 
rises about 42 feet, is buttressed, and has two 
cross and two single oillets. 
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GLASTONBURY BARN: TRIANGULAR WINDOWS, 
Bradford-on-Avon ( Wiltshire).—This dates 
from 1330-1350 A.D.,* and has considerable 
detail of the period of much elegance. It is 
stone-built with carefully tooleddressings. The 
external length is 175 feet by 34 feet 10 inches 
width ; the side walls are 2 feet 6 inches thick, 





EG 
Gatle finial (aad wwol) 
GLASTONBURY BARN: FINIAL. 
and rise 13 feet 10 inches, and the gable 
walls are 4 feet in thickness, and rise 39 feet 
to their apices. On the north are two cart 
porches 20 feet wide and projecting an equal 
distance, having buttressed angles. To each 
main doorway is a depressed pointed arch, 


* Archeological Association Journal, xx. 165; 


Turner, Domestic Architecture, ii. 293. 


with double-splayed jambs and with scroll- 
mould hoods. To the small side-doors are 
splayed jambs, pointed arches with flatter 
rear arches with wave-mould angles ; these 
arches are formed with two stones, one to 
each springing. The doors, though of con- 
siderable age, do not appear to be original. 
The gables are coped, have foliated saddle- 
stones and carved finials. Central, over the 
arches of the main doorways, are small quatre- 
foil piercings deeply splayed on the internal 
face. 

Opposite, in the south wall, are two 
shallower porches 16 feet wide and projecting 
7 feet 6 inches, and without buttresses ; they 
have oak lintels to their door openings, with 
pointed relieving arches above, and in the 
centre of the tympani are single oilets. 
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GLASTONBURY BARN: PORCH WINDOWS. 

The side-walls of the barn are supported 
by single-stage buttresses having long shallow 
weatherings ; they divide the length into about 
r1-feet bays, with oilets 5 feet deep in the 
centre of each. To the main gables are two 
small buttresses, as those to the side-walls, 
and also two of much larger size, but only of 
single stage. High up on the west gable is 
a large and ornate cross-oilet with roundel 
terminations ; inside it is deeply splayed, and 
with a rear arch enriched with a wave-mould. 
The copings are much the same as those 
to the porches, but on their apices appear 
to have been tall crosses or very attenuated 
finials. 

The interior is very fine ; the collar beam 
roof-trusses are of single span, and have cut 
and curved braces of elliptical contour ; these 
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BRADFORD-ON-AVON BARN: PLAN. 


timbers are cut out of stuff 14 inches on have foot-posts on to the inside of the wall- 
edge ; the framings are carried down low into plates, which are 7 inches by 22 inches. 
the side-walls as usual, and rest on 3 teet Despite the strong timbering of the roof and 





BRADFORD-ON-AVON BARN. 


6 inches by 1 foot 8 inches by 10 inches oak careful construction, very considerable spread 
templates. has taken place, and the walls are now tied 


The rafters are 6 inches by 3 inches, and_ in with iron rods, and have had extra but- 
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tresses added at several points. The roof is 
covered in with stone shingle and finished with 
a stone ridge. 

Other large barns are at Stanway, Ashel- 
worth, Calcot, Frocester, and MHartpury 
(Gloucestershire), Coxwell (Berkshire), Buck- 
land and Bucfastre (Devon), Abbotsbury 
and Torre (Dorsetshire), Heyford and Swal- 
cliffe (Oxon), Tisbury (Wiltshire), Bretforton 
(Worcestershire), and many others of small 
size, making up a list, as at present known to 
me, numbering (with those destroyed but 
noted) upwards of 115 examples.* 





Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receiveinformation from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.) 


SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HopcE sold 
in their four days’ sale of valuable books and MSS. 
the following: Annals of Sporting, 1822-28, £76; 
Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, 1842, £35 10s. ; 
Essays by Bacon, 1606, Cornwallis, 1606, and Robert 
Johnson, 1601, in one volume, £63; R. Brathwaite 
on the Law of Drinking and the Smoaking Age, 
1617, £48; The Shepheardes Tales, 1621, 484; 
Jane Eyre, first edition, 3 vols., 1847, £38; Byron’s 
Hours of Idleness, first edition, large paper, 1807, 
443; W. Congreve’s Incognita, a novel, first edition, 
1692, £61; Alcilia (attributed to John Chalkhill), 
1613, Marston’s Pigmalions Image, 1613, Love of 
Amos and Laura, attributed to S. Page and S. 
Purchas, 1613 (sold together), £59; Chettle’s Eng- 
landes Mourning Garment, 1603, 4101; Coryat’s 
Crudities, 1611, £65; Barclay’s Ship of Fooles, 
1570, £40; Beaumont and Fletcher’s Plays (with the 
Wild Goose Chase), 1647-52, £59; Charles I.’s 
Works, 1662, finely bound by Mearne, £140; 
Robinson Crusoe (both parts), first editions, 1719, 
4307; Habington’s Castara, 1634, £30; Herbert’s 
The Temple, first edition, 1633, £104; Lamb’s 
Essays, first edition, 3 vols., the first series in two 
states, 1823-33, £44; Tales from Shakespeare, 
Blake’s plates, 1807, £110; Moliére, 6 vols., 1773, 
471; Shelley’s Proposals for an Association of Philan- 
thropists, and a Declaration of Rights, 1812, £530 ; 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, first edition, first title, original 
binding, fine copy, 1667, £355; Paradise Regained, 

* The author would be most pleased if any readers 
would correspond with him about any examples 
known to them. He also acknowledges the use of 
the blocks mede from his drawings and photos by 
the Birmingham Archeological Society for the illus- 
tration of his notes in their 7vansactions, 1901-1902, 
on this subject. 
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first edition, large copy, 1671, £70; Rolle de Ham- 
pole, Contemplacions, W. de Worde, n.d. (1500), 
£106; Montaigne, by Florio, 1603, £76; Scott’s 
Novels, all originals, 74 vols., uncut (mended), £500; 
Guy Mannering, 3 vols., fine copy, 1815, £99; 
Shelley’s Queen “Mab, 1813, £166; Smollett’s 
Humphry Clinker, first edition, 2 vols., uncut, 1771, 
£70; Walton’s Angler, first edition, finely bound 
in contemporary morocco, 1653, £405; Pickwick 
Papers, original numbers, fine copy, 1836-37, £142; 
Shakespeare, Fourth Folio, 1685, 4123; Second 
Folio, T. Cotes for R. Hawkins, 1632, £850; Third 
Folio, 1664, £570.—Atheneum, May 30. 


os 8 2a 
The collection of armour and arms formed by Mr. 
John Seymour Lucas, R.A., F.S.A., of New Place, 
Hampstead, and Priory Place, Blythburgh, Suffolk, 
was disposed of yesterday at Christie’s, and £2, 196 8s. 
was realized. The more important lots were: Suit 
of armour, probably English work of the third quarter 
of the sixteenth century, 125 guineas (M. Williams) ; 
the sword of James Stirling, sixth Earl of Derby, 
exhibited at the Tudor Exhibition, the New Gallery 
in 1889, and at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
150 guineas (Hupin) ; a sword with a ‘‘swept” hilt 
of large proportions, 195 guineas (Hupin) ; and an 
English armet of the early sixteenth century, 
130 guineas (Barry).—G/ode, May 28. 
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Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold last 
week the following books : Scott’s Dryden, by Saints- 
bury, 18 vols., 1882-93, £13 4s. ; Dickens’s Works, 
édition de luxe, 30 vols., 1881-82, £13 5s. ; Notes 
and Queries, 111 vols., with 8 Indexes, 1851-1901, 
414 5s.; Recueil de Chansons, MS. with drawings, 
Sec. XVII., £18; Racinet, Costume Historique, 
1888, £9 15s. ; Foster’s British Miniature Painters, 
1898, £8 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Frankau’s Eighteenth- 
Century Colour Prints, 1900, £15; Thibault, 
L’Academie de l’Espee, 1628, £17; Bible, 1619, 
in embroidered binding, £23 ; Scrope’s Salmon Fish- 
ing and Deer Stalking, 1838-43, 417 2s. 6d. ; Graesse, 
Tresor de Livres Rares, 1859-69, £8 12s. 6d; Swift’s 
Tale of a Tub, first edition, 1704, £7; Bannatyne 
Club Publications, 169 vols., 4101; Parkinson’s 
Paradisi in Sole, 1656, £14 10s. ; Cris de Venise, par 
Kininger, coloured, n.d., £13 ; Plinius, Jenson, 1472, 
413 5s.3; Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 2 vols., 
1803, £18; Vanity Fair Album, 32 vols., 1869-1901, 
412 10s. The same auctioneers sold on the goth 
inst. 29 interesting Letters of John Keats, 1817-27, in 
one lot, which produced the large sum of £1,070.— 
Atheneum, June 13. 





LAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
The second part of the Shropshire Archeological 
Society's Transactions for the current year, just issued 
to members, is a ‘‘ Special Battlefield Number.” 
The whole of the papers are connected with the 
Battle of Shrewsbury and Battlefield Church and 
College. Dr. J. H. Wylie, the historian of the reign 
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of Henry IV., opens the part with a paper entitled 
“Five Hundred Years Ago.” Lord Dillon, P.S.A., 
writes on the “ Arms and Clothing of the Forces at the 
Battle of Shrewsbury.” Mr. J. Parry-Jones, in his 
paper on “ Owen Glyndwr and the Bettle of Shrews- 
bury,” traces the gradual growth of the legend of 
Glyndwr watching the fight from the Shelton oak- 
tree, and has effectually disproved the story. The 
tradition first appears in print in a footnote by Gough 
to his edition (A.D. 1789) of Camden’s ASritannia, 
and since then has gradually grown in details. There 
is an excellent architectural description of Battlefield 
Church by the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage. The 
Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher contributes a paper on 
‘* Battlefield College,” containing translations of a 
large number of charters and documents relating to 
that foundation. He also furnishes ‘‘ A Bibliography 
of Battlefield,” and gives a long list of books and 
manuscripts bearing on the subject. In the section 
called “ Miscellanea” are some short papers, which 
include a list of ‘ Hotspur’s Descendants living in 
Shropshire,” ‘* Where was Hotspur Buried ?” ‘‘ Our 
Lady of Pity” (a fifteenth-century wooden figure of 
the Virgin with the dead Christ*), ‘‘ Hotspur at Ber- 
wick,” ‘*Sir Robert Goushill,” ‘* Stained Glass for- 
merly in Battlefield Church,” etc. Mr. William 
Phillips contributes a paper on “The Carved 
Memorials on the Tower of Battlefield Church.” 
There are five shields near the top of the tower, with 
the Talbot badge, ostrich feathers and roses (in 
memory of Edward V. and the union of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster), and the name and arms 
of Adam Grafton, the builder of the tower, and 
sometime chaplain to Edward V. and Prince Arthur. 
There are fifteen good illustrations, and the whole part 
is one of very great interest and well arranged. A few 
copies will be issued separately, with an account of 
the quincentenary proceedings. 


af a 05 
In the new part of the Journai of the Royal Society of 
Antiguaries of Ireland the address delivered by the 
new President, Mr. J. R. Garstin, will be of much 
interest to all numismatists. It deals chiefly with the 
Irish coinage. Mr. Westropp sends illustrated “ Notes 
on Askeaton, County Limerick,” and Mr. S. F. 
Milligan has a most interesting paper, with six illus- 
trations, on ‘* Ancient Ecclesiastical Bells in Ulster,” 
with sundry items of foik-lore noticed incidentally. 
The other articles include the third part of Mr. H. T. 
Knox’s ‘* Occupation of Connaught by the Anglo- 
Normans after A.D. 1237”; an illustrated note on 
‘* A Double Cross at Duncrun, County Derry,” by the 
Rev. G. R. Buick ; and notes by Professor Rhys on 
some Ogam-inscribed stones in the counties of Kildare 
and Kerry. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Agril 30.—Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price, Director, in the chair.—Mr. Haverfield 
read a paper ‘‘On the Roman Remains of Bath.” 
He first exhibited and commented on a new plan of 





* See p. 206 of the present number of the Azfi- 
quary. 


the baths, pointing out that they exemplify a different 


‘type of baths from those of ordinary ancient towns, 


He then discussed the remains of the alleged temples, 
and concluded that they indicated a large and re- 
markable tetrastyle temple of Sul Minerva, and a less 
artistic annexe or fagade connected with it. Finally, 
he called attention to the very striking head on the 
pediment of the Temple of Sul, explained it as a 
Gorgoneion, and offered a suggestion as to why, being 
a Gorgoneion, it is nevertheless bearded. At the 
same time he laid before the Society one or two other 
unpublished Gorgoneia,—Sir T. Hesketh, through 
the Director, exhibited a remarkable rude-stone head 
of Roman workmanship found at Towcester.—Mr. 
C. H. Read exhibited an unusually fine bronze spear- 
head with two gold studs on the wings of the blade, 
which had recently been found at Taplow. The 
special interest of the piece was, as he pointed out, 
that the form showgd clearly how it had been derived 
from the so-called ‘‘ rapier” of the Bronze Age. 
The spear-head is to find a final resting-place in the 
British Museum. 

May 7.—Mr. P. Norman, Treasurer, in the chair. 
—The appointment by the President of the Right 
Hon. Lord Avebury as a vice-president was an- 
nounced.—Mr. O. M. Dalton read a paper on a 
carved ivory pyx of the Carlovingian period.—Mr. 
Hilton Price exhibited and described two fine gold 
scarabeei, the elytra of which were filled with cobalt 
blue enamel. It has always been supposed that the 
ancient Egyptians did not practise the art of enamel- 
ling, notwithstanding the perfection to which they 
carried the art of cloisonné work as early as in the 
twelfth dynasty—that is to say, of inlays composed of 
slices of stone or paste let in. One of these scarabs 
was very naturalistic. These specimens, however, 
prove that the Egyptians did understand enamelling. 
The scarabs exhibited were of fine work and quality, 
probably belonging to the end of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and are exceedingly rare. They are stated 
to have been found on royal mummies at Thebes. 
Mr. Hilton Price also exhibited four models of 
builders’ or architects’ columns formed out of lime- 
stone. Two of them were of the palm-leaf order, 
and had a square abacus on the top of the capital ; 
the other two were of the lotus and papyrus order, 
composed of a bundle of the stalks of these plants 
tied together a little below the capital. One had 
a sunken square on the top for the reception of an 
abacus, and the other possessed a square abacus on 
the top. The author supposed they were either 
found in the tomb of an architect, or had been used 
as models in a school of architecture. The palm- 
leaf order dates from the Middle Empire, the lotus- 
flower capitals are later; considering they were 
found together, he thought they might be assigned to 
Ptolemaic times. They are comparatively rare, and 
only a few are known to exist in England.—Mr. G. 
Alderson-Smith exhibited a piece of medizval em- 
broidery formed of mutilated canopied figures belong- 
ing to two cope orphreys, one of the fifteenth, 
the other of the sixteenth century.—Mr. T. Boynton 
exhibited an Egyptian arrow-head of flint from Luxor. 
—It was resolved, ‘‘ That the Society offers its hearty 
sympathy to Mr. Hope in the severe loss he has sus- 
tained by, the death of his wife.”—It was also re- 
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solved, ‘* That it is most desirable that an attempt 
should be made to secure for the nation the frescoes 
of Boscoreale to be sold in Paris next month.” 

May 14.—Mr. P. Norman, Treasurer, in the chair. 
—Mr. Reginald A. Smith read notes on the head of a 
gilt penannular brooch found at the North Gate, Can- 
terbury, and exhibited through Colonel Copeland. It 
belonged to a class well represented in Ireland and 
the West of Scotland, but extremely rare in England, 
the closest parallel, perhaps, being one in the British 
Museum from Bonsall, Derbyshire. The latter was 
ornamented in the style of the early Irish MSS., 
while the Canterbury specimen was apparently a 
Scandinavian copy of an Irish original. The decora- 
tion consisted of rosettes in relief, with several 
circular settings, now empty, for amber and blue 
glass, and a similar specimen of Irish work had been 
found in Norway. The sack of Canterbury by the 
Danes in 851 suggested a date for its manufacture, 
while the later ‘‘ thistle” type is shown by coins 
associated with several examples to belong to the 
tenth century; and a third type, with interlaced 
animals in decadent style, might be referred to the 
tenth and eleventh centuries.—In remarking on the 
happy coincidence of the historical account with the 
archeological evidence, Mr. C. H. Read called 
special attention to the confusion that had become 
common in dealing with Celtic ornament, without 
allowing for the virile influence of the Teutonic 
invaders, and stated that in his judgment Professor 
Westwood’s monumental work on Irish MSS. was 
misleading in this respect, as the author failed to 
distinguish between the angular and the graceful 
eccentricities of the Celtic style. —The Assistant 
Secretary exhibited and described a number of 
lantern-slides illustrating the imagery on the west 
front of the cathedral church of Wells.—Athenaum, 


May 23. 
os 

RoyaL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — May 6.— 
Sir Henry Howorth, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
R. E. Goolden, F.S.A., exhibited a bronze spear- 
head, with gold rivets, found in the Thames near 
Marlow.—Mr. E. Towry Whyte, F.S.A., read some 
notes on a certificate, kindly exhibited by Mr. M. H. 
Beaufoy, issued to Frederick Deninck, a merchant of 
London, as having visited the Holy Land. It is 
written on parchment, and signed by two of the 
officials of the monastery of St. Catherine at Bethle- 
hem, with the seal of the monastery attached. The 
date is 1688.—Mr. H. Southam exhibited a small 
silver porringer, ¢emp. late seventeenth century.— 
Professor W. Boyd Dawkins read a paper on the 
‘*Pre-Roman and Roman Roads of South-Eastern 
England.” He described how the roads were for the 
most part confined to the higher ridges in pre-Roman 
times, owing to the lower country being, to a great ex- 
tent, occupied by dense forest and morass, visited only 
in the Neolithic and Bronze Ages by the hunter, and in 
the prehistoric Iron Age by the miners ofiron. Under 
these conditions the population in prehistoric time 
was mainly centred in the North and South Downs, 
in which camps and tumuli abound, and in which 
tracts connecting one settlement with another along 
lines of least resistance, sometimes on the crest of 
ridges and sometimes in the dry chalk valleys, give 


the beginning of the system of roads in this district. 
Professor Dawkins then traced the roads from 
Canterbury as the most important settlement in the 
district of the North Downs of clearly ascertained 
prehistoric Iron Age. When the Romans conquered 
this part of the country they found the existing roads 
so well adapted to their purpose that the only straight 
road which they found it necessary to make in this 
district was the Stanes Street.—Mr. Talfourd Ely, 
F.S.A., contributed a paper on “ A Roman Light- 
house.” He prefaced his remarks by quoting evi- 
dence, both literary and from coins, to show that 
lighthouses existed in Roman times. He also 
described the Roman Pharos at Dover and at other 
places on the English coast. The tower at Garreg, 
near Holywell, in North Wales, which is described 
by Pennant in his History of the Parishes of White- 
ford and Holywell, has been further investigated by 
Mr. Ely; and he devoted the remainder of his 
paper to prove that this is also a Roman Pharos. 
Although parts of the walls are modern, there is much 
which Mr. Ely considered as original. The building 
stands on the summit of Garreg Hill and commands 
a splendid view over the estuary of the Dee. Its 
general appearance is that of a Martello tower, but it 
is composed entirely of stones bedded in mortar. The 
only traces of openings appear to be on the northern 
side, facing the Dee, and consist of a blocked door, 
with two windows above, and on a third stage three 
more windows. Although the tower may have been 
used in later times as a windmill, or for other pur- 
poses, as had been suggested, Mr. Ely held that this 
example was a rare case of the survival of a genuine 
lighthouse dating from the Roman occupation of 
Britain.—Discussions followed the above exhibits and 
papers, in which the President, Mr. W. H. Bell, Mr. 
Rice, Judge Baylis, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Peers took 


part. 
25 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—WMay 20. 
—Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the chair.—Mr. T. Bates 
sent for exhibition a brass military badge recently 
found at Brickendonbury, Hertfordshire. It appears 
to have belonged to the old volunteers of that county, 
and is probably of the date 1760, and is in very good 
preservation. — Mr. Patrick, the Hon. Secretary, 
read on behalf of Major Thomas Gray a paper deal- 
ing with the history of “The Granges of Margam 
Abbey.” The Cistercian Abbey of Margam was 
founded in 1147 by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, after 
his marriage with Mabel, or Mabilia, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Robert Fitz-Hamon, who styled himself 
Prince of Glamorgan. They determined to devote 
part of her dowry lands to the service of God and to 
the monks of Clairvaux, and the lands thus given are 
described as situated between the Kenfig river and 
the further bank of further Afan. The granges in the 
parish of Margam numbered ten, but there were 
many more outside the parish. The reason of their 
being so numerous was the necessity of finding 
shelter for the sheep and cattle, sometimes almost at 
a moment’s notice, against the incursions of the wild 
Welsh of the hills. These granges were originally 
farmed by the labour of the fratres conversi, but 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century the abbot 
had become simply a great landowner, and the zeal 
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and activity of the Cistercian Order had become 
greatly enfeebled by the wealth of the monks and the 
gradual abandonment of the austere life. The lay 
brethren, or ‘‘ conversi,” were no longer welcome at 
the abbey, so the farming was given up, and the 
granges and other lands were leased to secular holders. 
It is much to be regretted that no record has been 
kept of the buildings of the old granges, as all have 
been rebuilt, with the exception of the Court Farm, 
the ‘‘ New Grange,” and that of Theodoric, both 
now in ruins. There is a very early notice of coal 
being worked on the grange of Penbydd-Waelod in a 
grant circa 1249, which gives to the monks all the 
** stony coal,” with ingress and egress for two-wheeled 
and four-wheeled carts and other vehicles, the monks 
undertaking to make compensation for all damage 
done by their coal-working to the arable land. This 
coal was worked in the neighbourhood of Bryn, where 
coal is worked at the present day. From a lease 
dated March 8, 1509, it would seem that the Welsh 
language was a source of considerable trouble to the 
monks ; notwithstanding that they and their prede- 
cessors had dwelt so long in the land, they certainly 
could not manage the spelling, although they did 
their best. The narrow lanes of monastic times still 
exist in the hamlet of Hafod-y-Porth, in Dyffryn 
valley, some near Hafod being only 6 feet or 7 feet 
in width. One of these lanes is mentioned in a deed 
dated 1516. The paper was well illustrated by many 
beautiful photographs and a very carefully prepared 
map, showing the sites of the several granges on the 
land in Margam parish given to the monks of Clair- 
vaux.—Mr. Blashill, Mr. Rayson, Mr. Patrick, Mr. 
Gould, and the Chairman joined in the discussion 
following the paper. 
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The annual spring meeting of the BRISTOL AND GLOU- 
CESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY took place 
on May 25. An excursion was made into Wiltshire 
to visit the famous abbey at Malmesbury, and Sherston 
Magna, a village which possesses a fine church and 
an attractive local history. Mr. J. E. Pritchard, 
F.S.A., was responsible for the day’s arrangements. 
The party from Bristol left by the 9.12 train from the 
Joint Station, and were joined by other members 
from Gloucester and the north of the county at Yate. 
At the latter place a couple of drags and well- 
appointed breaks were in readiness, and in glorious 
weather the twenty-mile drive to Malmesbury was 
commenced. The Rev. C. S. Taylor, in describing 
the route, said: ‘Soon after leaving Yate Station the 
parish church is seen on the left, with its beautiful Per- 
pendicular tower, crowned by a parapet and pinnacles, 
which were added about five years ago; the road 
then passes through Chipping Sodbury and over Sod- 
bury Common. At the foot of the Cotswold ridge 
Old Sodbury Church stands on a low hill, and about 
a mile to the north is Little Sodbury Manor House, 
where William Tyndale served as tutor to the family 
of Sir John Walsh in 1522. Ascending the slope, 
Dodington Park is seen on the right, and on the crest 
of the hill our road is crossed by the Ridgeway, in its 
course from Bath to Gloucester. Less than a mile 
north of the Cross Hands Inn is Sodbury Camp, a 
rectangular area of about twelve acres. On May 1, 





1471, Edward IV. lay with his army at Malmesbury, 
and Queen Margaret was at Bristol. The Lancastrians 
sent a small detachment to occupy Sodbury Camp, 
and on May 2 the King marched thither, expecting 
an engagement. On May 3 the Lancastrians marched 
by Berkeley and Gloucester to Tewkesbury, and the 
King marched from Sodbury to beyond Cheltenham, 
and on the following day the battle of Tewkesbury 
was fought. 

“On passing out of Badminton Park we enter Wilt- 
shire, and soon afterwards pass the tower of Lucking- 
ton Church. The little stream is one of the head- 
waters of the Bristol Avon; we follow it till we reach 
Sherston, about fourteen miles from Yate. Travers- 
ing the main street of the village, soon after leaving 
it we pass Pinkney Park on the right, and leave 
Easton Grey on the same side. Just beyond Easton 
Grey Wood the Fosse Road crosses our path ; though 
its course is almost continuous from Dorset to the 
Humber, it is here only a green lane. About half a 
mile to the south, where it crosses the Avon, is the 
supposed site of the station of White-Walls. In less 
than three miles from the Fosse we reach Malmes- 
bury, about twenty miles from Yate. It will be 
noticed that as St. Aldhelm died at Doulting in 
Somerset on May 25, 709, our visit to Malmesbury 
falls on the anniversary of his death.” 

On reaching the Fosse-way the carriages were 
stopped, and Mr. J. E. Pritchard gave a few par- 
ticulars respecting the famous track. 

The town of Malmesbury was reached about half- 
past twelve, and luncheon was partaken of at the 
King’s Arms Hotel. 

After luncheon the party inspected the abbey, under 
the direction of the Lord Bishop of Bristol and Mr. 
Brakspear, the architect, and everyone was struck 
with the work of restoration. 

The drive was resumed to Sherston, which was 
reached at about three o’clock, and here the party 
were met at the Church of the Holy Cross by the 
Rev. W. Symonds, M.A. This church is one of 
the finest in the neighbourhood, and the interesting 
suggestion has been made that the original edifice 
owed its name to its being one of Cnut’s battle 
churches. The village was the site of an indecisive 
battle between Cnut and Edmund Ironside in 1016, and 
there is the tradition of a local hero, John Rattle- 
bone, who is credited with performing prodigious 
feats of arms and killing many Danes. One of the 
principal ions in the place still bears his name, while 
an ancient stone effigy outside the south porch is called 
locally the Rattlebone figure. The Vicar gave an 
admirable description of the church, and it was men- 
tioned that there was a building there in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, and it was held in the Con- 
queror’s time by his chaplain, Guntard, who induced 
the King to grant it, with other churches, to the 
Abbey of St. Vaudrelle in Normandy. Nothing 
remained of that original church, unless it might be 
the Rattlebone figure; but the existence of the 
earlier church probably influenced the plan of the 
present building. The chief architectural features 
of the building include a Norman nave, with its Late 
Norman arcade; the two chancels; the north aisle 
and transept, which belong to the thirteenth century ; 
and the arches under the central tower, which are of 
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the purest style of Early English architecture. There 
are also five fine corbel heads. Great interest was 
manifested in the Rattlebone figure, and the Vicar 
mentioned that the Bishop of Bristol had submitted 
photographs of it to two of the best authorities in 
England, and one had said it probably was Anglo- 
Saxon work, while the other was of opinion that it 
was Early Norman.—Mr. St. Clair Baddeley re- 
marked that he certainly did not agree that it was 
Anglo-Saxon work. He thought it was the figure of 
an Archbishop, and the earliest date heshould suggest 
was the eleventh century. 

The members also inspected the old rectory, which 
has an entrance doorway of the fifteenth century, and 
afterwards drove to Wellesley House, Tetbury, where 
they were received by Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay, who 
kindly placed their grounds at the disposal of the 
members, and afternoon tea was generously provided 
here in two marquees by Captain Holford, C. V.O. 

Votes of thanks having been accorded Captain 
Holford and Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay, the return 
journey was made via Didmarton, Cross Hands, and 


Old Sodbury. 
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A meeting of the RoyAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND was held at Kilkenny on May 26, the 
President, Mr. J. K. Garstin, in the chair.—The mace 
and_ sword of the Kilkenny Corporation were ex- 
hibited for inspection, and the President explained 
some facts connected with them.—The first paper was 
read by Mr. Richard Langrishe, J.P., ‘‘On the Bour- 
chier Tablet in the Cathedral Church of St. Canice, 
Kilkenny, with some Account of that Family.”—On the 
following day the members journeyed by waggonettes 
to Dunmore Cave, a distance of about four miles on the 
Castlecomer road, one of the three darkest caves in 
Ireland, according to a MS. preserved in the library 
of Trinity College. On the way home Jenkinstown 
Park was visited, on the invitation of the Hon. 
George L. Bryan, D.L. 


~~ «~ 


At the meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES on May 27, Mr. R. Welford presiding, 
Mr. R. O. Heslop, F.S.A., read a note on a newly- 
discovered Roman altar from the bed of the Tyne 
at Newcastle on May 20, He stated that the altar 
had been found by divers engaged in clearing obstruc- 
tions from the north channel of the Swing Bridge, 
and they were indebted to Mr. James Walker, the 
engineer to the River Tyne Commissioners, for its 
preservation. The altar is 4 feet 3 inches high, 
measuring 194 inches across its base, and of equal 
width across its capital. From front to back the 
base measures 11} inches, and the capital 114 inches. 
The panel encloses a representation of a ship’s anchor, 
boldly sculptured. The inscription is ‘‘ OCIANO 
LEG. VI. P. F.” Expanded, the inscription reads : 
**Ociano legio sextz, victrix, pia, fidelis”—‘‘ To 
Oceanus, the Sixth Legion, the victorious, the pious, 
the faithful (dedicate this altar)” The identity of 
design and execution with the altar of Neptunus, 
dredged up when the Swing Bridge was in course of 
construction, suggests that if not from the same chisel 
it is from the same design. Both altars were found on 


the site of the A‘lian bridge, and have been in all 
probability in some way connected with that struc- 
ture. The conclusion was a natural one that they 
originally furnished the right and left sides of a 
sanctuary dedicated to the deities typified on the faces 


of the stones, 
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The annual meeting of the RUTLAND ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held on May 23, under the 
presidency of Dr. Newman. It was agreed to post- 
pone the publication of a report and balance-sheet for 
another year, as the society had not completed a full 
year on December 31 last. At the close of the meet- 
ing an adjournment was made to the hall of Oakham 
Castle, where an interesting paper dealing with its 
history and architectural features was read by Mr. 
George Phillips. He explained that there was no 
evidence that the castle had ever been fortified, in 
spite of the title by which it is known. The building 
is considered to have been the work of Walchelin de 
Ferrars at the close of the twelfth century, the date 
1060, which occupies a conspicuous place on the walls, 
being quite misleading. The architecture is Transi- 
tional, the merging of the plain and massive Norman 
into the more graceful Early English being here ex- 
cellently exemplified. The hall is smaller, though 
earlier, than that at Winchester, but in beauty of 
detail and graceful sculpture Oakham greatly excels 
the other. The door of the hall was originally 
further west than the present entrance, and adjoining 
the west end there is said to have stood a chapel. The 
curious custom relating to the presentation of horse- 
shoes by peers of the realm was also dealt with by 
Mr. Phillips, who pointed out some of the more 
interesting names borne upon the various shoes now 
adorning the walls. He also disposed of the fallacy 
that Queen Elizabeth is responsible for this custom, 
showing how mention is made of its existence by 
Camden, writing before the accession of Elizabeth. 
Mr. Phillips also exhibited a large album, in which 
he has collected a number of prints and other publi- 
cations relating to Oakham Castle, as well as a 
series of portraits of the various donors of the horse- 


shoes. 
6s Ss @% 


The annual meeting of the NORFOLK AND NoRWICH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held on May 27, 
General Bulwer presiding. A satisfactory report was 
presented, and papers were read by Mr. B. W. 
Harcourt on ‘‘St. Walstan or Wulstun of Baw- 
burgh,” and by Mr. R. J. W. Purdy, entitled ‘* Notes 
on a Valley in East Norfolk.” Subsequently the 
party visited St. Stephen’s Church, over which they 
were shown by the vicar, and the High School for 
Girls, where Mr. G. E. Hawes read a_ paper 
on ‘The Chapel of St.-Mary-in-the-Fields.” Mr. 
Hawes displayed a number of articles and pieces of 
masonry discovered during the excavations, and the 
Rev. H. J. D. Astley showed a small collection of 
Neolithic celts found in Rudham, some Norwich 
tokens of the eighteenth century, and some coins of 
the time of Elizabeth, James I., and William III. 
The members were also shown round the building and 
into the crypt, and a small excavation had been made 
to expose the foundations of the church. 
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The quarterly excursion of the Esszx ARCH/&0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held on May 25. Over sixty 
members were present. Ingatestone Church was first 
visited, and was described by Dr. Laver. Thoby 
Priory, the residence of Colonel A. C. Arkwright, was 
next visited, some very fine oak panelling over the 
fireplace of the refectory and some antique furniture 
being much admired. From there the party jour- 
neyed to Blackmore Church, where the Vicar, the 
Rev. W. L. Petrie, gave some interesting information 
about the edifice, while Dr. Laver also read a paper, 
drawing particular attention to the marvellous con- 
structive carpentry in the wooden steeple and spire. 
This part, dating from the fourteenth century, was 
erected without the use of iron or nails, and Dr. 
Laver stated that such carpentry could not be done 
anywhere now. Fryerning Church was subsequently 
inspected, and the Rev. T. H. Curling read par- 
ticulars. The last place called at was Margaretting 
Church, which also possesses a wooden spire, and 
one of the four bells in it is said to be the oldest in 


the county. 
6s as 


Among other excursions and meetings which we have 
not space to notice in detail, we may mention the 
very pleasant excursion of the HAMPSHIRE ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY on May 19 to Compton and 
Twyford ; the visit of the ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND on June 4 to 
several places of exceptional interest in the pictur- 
esque valley of the South Tyne ; and the excursion of 
the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SociETY, under the conductorship of Mr. T. W. 
Shore, on May 23, to the churches of West Drayton, 
Hillingdon, and Ickenham. 
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Reviews and jRotices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book- buying readers.] 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON, By A. S. 
Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. With numerous illus- 
trations. London: John Murray, 1903. Square 
8vo., pp. xi, 173. Price 21s. 

If it were only as the Keeper of those Greek anti- 
quities in the British Museum which include the 
priceless Elgin marbles, Dr. Murray would have a 
perfect title to describe ‘‘the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon.” But this handsome volume shows that he 
has not been content to give the result of a merely 
archeological examination, which an intimacy of 
many years has allowed to be diligent and thorough ; 
he has also treated the subject from the purely artistic 
point of view, to which he had the first stimulus in 
lecturing to the students of the Royal Academy several 
years ago. The result is a volume which, if it includes 
no new suggestions or brilliant conjectures, such as 


Dorpfeldt would delight in, will be the der classicus 
on the subject for many years to come, with its accurate, 
ample and reliable information, and its unique series 
of illustrative plates. 

Dr. Murray examines in his several chapters the 
component parts of the unrivalled decoration which, 
under the patronage of Pericles, was given to the 
Parthenon by Pheidias and his school of craftsmen. 
The pediments receive first attention, as is natural. 
It is, by the bye, curious that Dr. Murray, who on 
page 8 mentions Alcamenes as a ‘‘ favourite pupil ” of 
the master, does not anywhere refer to his competitive 
designs for the pedimental sculptures which a trust- 
worthy tradition relates were honoured, though un- 
successful, by being set up close to the Parthenon. It 
is probable that for many years scholars will discuss 
the vexed questions of Pheidias’ own pediment de- 
signs. The general scope of the two scenes is, of 
course, ascertained. The noble fragments which 
adorn the British Museum, supplemented by the so- 
called 1674 Carrey drawings of a date prior to the 
fateful explosion, satisfy us of the truth of older records, 
which say that the Birth of Athene and the Contest 
between Athene and Poseidon were the events por- 
trayed. But the student must turn to Dr. Murray’s 
volume to see how nice a set of problems is concerned 
with the individual figures—whether in the main they 
are deities of Olympos or beings associated with the 
legendary history of Attica. Not only are Carrey’s 
drawings reproduced, and that on a large scale, but 
we have excellent apposite figures from alien sources— 
¢.g., the lost central group of the Birth of Athene as 
rendered on a well-head at Madrid. The splendid 
‘* Theseus,” if we may still call him so, is not, we are 
bound to say, so well reproduced here as in Dr. 
Murray’s former Handbook of Greek Archeology. 
Two chapters are devoted to that curious but essential 
portion of the Parthenon decorative scheme which 
is known as the Metopes, and in which the Greek 
artists, not always with satisfactory results, attacked 
the difficult task of creating Centaurs, whose forms, 
half human and half equine, seem an outrage upon 
nature. A critical and satisfactory estimate of these 
remarkable par explaining their historical signifi- 
cance as well as their architectonic functions, is found 
in Dr. Murray’s pages. We are not surprised, how- 
ever, to find our author’s enthusiasm most eloquent 
about the Frieze. It is generally admitted to be the 
supremest triumph of the sculptor’s art now extant, 
and Britain may feel an easy pride in its possession 
when ‘‘every year seems to add fresh injury ” to the 
few pieces remaining in Athens. The total length of 
this exquisite cavalcade in marble, which girt the 
whole wall of the Parthenon, was 522 feet. We 
know of all but nearly 50 feet, and the whole of what 
is known is most carefully reproduced by Dr. Murray, 
to a total length of 18 feet, in a folding plate ingeni- 
ously set in the cover of this volume, which to many 
will alone be an inducement to its purchase. Photo- 
graphy enables one to study details clearly, and 
even to appreciate to some extent the rhythmical flow 
of this procession, which for its unity and variety can 
only be compared to the incoming of a tidal sea. 
Finally, a separate chapter is devoted by Dr. Murray 
to the gold and ivory cult-statue of Athene Parthenos, 
the masterpiece of Pheidias. Grouped in one plate 
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we have the Varvakeion, Patras, and Lenormant 
versions of this great work, together with the Strang- 
ford shield. This is but another instance of the 
thoroughness and attractiveness of this volume. 
W. H. D. 
* * 


k 

HIsTORY OF THE WoORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 

PEWTERERS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. By 

Charles Welch, F.S.A. Many plates. London : 

Blades, East, and Blades, 1902. 2 vols. Large 
8vo, pp. x, 301 and x, 235. 

Pewter has hardly received as much attention at 
the hands of antiquaries as it deserves. The use of 
pewter extended overa very long period, and covered 
a very wide field—from the kitchen shelves to the 
cathedral altar—and it is somewhat surprising that it 
has not been more thoroughly studied. The volumes 
before us are of the highest interest, not only to the 
specialist in the subject, but to antiquaries generally, 
for the once great industry controlled by the Pew- 
terers’ Company touched the social and ecclesiastical 
life of the past at innumerable points. Mr. Welch 
has been blessed with a wealth of material. The 
records of the Company have been well preserved, 
and are nearly complete from an early date; conse- 
quently they have been left in the main to tell their 
own tale. Mr. Welch has supplied connecting links 
where necessary, but has wisely refrained from much 
comment or introduction of matter already accessible 
in printed sources. The simple chronological arrange- 
ment of the records gives a tolerably complete history 
of the whole industry from 1348, when the ordinances 
of the Company for that year show that the craft was 
already well established and organized, and more 
fully from 1451, at which date the still extant highly 
valuable audit-books begin. The entries show not 
only the development of the pewterers’ industry, but 
every detail of the organization and social life of 
apprentices, journeymen, and masters. The appren- 
tices were looked after very closely. In December, 
1568, one who had robbed his master both of goods 
and money, having confessed his guilt, was whipped 
there and then in open court. Both apprentices and 
journeymen were obliged (1561) to accompany their 
master and his family to church twice on Sundays 
and on holy days. In 1628 (vol. ii., p. 86) an 
apprentice came before the court ‘‘ with vnseemly 
haire not befitting an appiitice, which they caused to 
bee cutt of”! The Company settled all disputes, 
and sometimes very happily. In 1572, for instance 
(vol. i., p. 273), it was ordered, on the termination of 
a dispute between Thomas Wansworth and John 
Boulting, that the latter should before the following 
Christmas invite Wansworth and his wife to a 
dinner or supper, and ‘‘in conveniente tyme after” 
Wansworth was to return the courtesy, ‘not 
omyttinge therein there good mother in lawe, and 
so to contynue thensfurthe lovers and freindes eche 
of them to others, like as the bandes of Mutuall 
charetie willeth and _ requirethe.” One cannot 
help wondering whether the “‘good mother in 
lawe”” may not have been the cause of the dis- 
agreement. Among the matters incidentally illus- 
trated by the entries in these volumes may be named 
the various royal and civic pageants in which or for 
which the Company were concerned from the time of 


Henry VI. to that of George II. ; the cost of labour 
and building materials ; the equipment of soldiers ; 
armour ; the prices of wines and cost of provisions 
and other necessaries ; many details of costume ; the 
relations between country trade and London control ; 





the ravages of the Plague ; and half a hundred other 
things. The illustrations are numerous and valuable. 
The coloured facsimiles of charters and the five plates 
of ‘*touches” or marks are very well done. e are 
courteously allowed to reproduce one of the illustra- 
tions, viz., the silver head to the beadle’s staff, which 
was made in 1711, at a charge of £7 8s. There is 
an excellent and exhaustive index. 
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BotriceLui. By A. Streeter. With 41 illustra- 
tions. London: G. Bell and Sons, 1903. Crown 
8vo., pp. xiv, 167. Price §s, net. 

This latest volume in Messrs. Bell’s series of 
‘* Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture” is a careful 
compilation. Mr. Streeter is qualified for his task by 
a long residence in Italy, and bya first-hand acquaint- 
ance with almost all the pictures of his painter, and 
it is abundantly evident that he brings to it a critical 
and independent mind. No longer ago than 1870 
Walter Pater, whose sister-art was twin with Botti- 
celli’s own, apologetically referred to the master as a 
‘secondary painter.”” Yet now, as Mr. Streeter not 
unfairly says, ‘‘it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that at the present day Botticelli inspires more 
interest than any other artist of Italy.” Witness the 
excitement caused some eight years ago by the dis- 
covery in the Pitti Palace of the hitherto un- 
recognised ‘‘ Pallas with the Centaur,” a veritable 
masterpiece of decorative grace—peace vanquishing 
discord. The eager curiosity of a number of students 
will be well informed by Mr. Streeter’s small volume. 
He gives a useful sketch of the artist's environment, 
——y. for example, his relations with Fra 
Filippo Lippi, which he nicely appreciates. The 
following sentences, which deal with the artist’s 
‘vague mournfulness” and “evasive charm,” are 
typical of Mr. Streeter’s best writing: ‘“‘The ‘ sense 
of loss’ is ever present, bringing with it a ‘ sentiment 
of ineffable melancholy.’ It is in this conscious sense 
of loss, and the wistfulness ensuing, from it, that his 
Venus so strangely resembles his Madonna. Both are 
great refusals. The one has missed heaven; the 
other has missed earth, Types of opposing systems, 
each evokes the other, because in the guattrocento 
conception of life both are equally incomplete expres- 
sions of the full spirit of humanity.” 

The numerous ape see illustrations are, as is 
usual with the art publications of this firm, well 
printed, The small copy of the famous ‘‘ Primavera,” 
of which an interesting account is given, is as good 
as the size could permit. There is one good example 
of the Dante drawings which perhaps consoled the 
painter’s sad old age. The volume closes with two 
annotated and complete catalogues, arranged accord- 
ing to the galleries containing the pictures, of the 
known works of Botticelli himself and those of his 
school and followers. 





*x* KK * 

Several booklets and pamphlets are before us. Mr. 
W. Frampton Andrews has issued a second edition of 
his Memorial Brasses in Hertfordshire Churches 
(Ware: G. Price and Son; London: Elliot Stock), 
Out of the 140 churches of the county, about ninety 
contain brasses of more or less interest. Mr, Andrews 
points out how brasses are often overlooked by visitors 
who lack perseverance, the church officials, even, in 
some cases having been found to be ignorant of their 
existence. The author gives careful descriptions of all 
the known specimens, and his little work may be 
recommended as a very useful handbook. The Rev. 
H, J. Dukinfield Astley has issued in pamphlet form 
two papers—one on ‘‘ Tree and Pillar Worship,” read 
before the Royal Society of Literature, touching on 
many deeply interesting aspects of a subject which 
is almost too great and far-reaching for treatment in 
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so summary a form, and concluding with a practical 
suggestion as to an Arbour Day; and the other, 
‘*Some Further Notes on the Langbank Crannog,” 
a subject of which many of us have heard enough for 
some time to come. We have also on our table a 
new edition, in painful print, of Mr. A. Stapleton’s 
Notes on the Crosses of Nottinghamshire, a useful and 
handy summary, with many illustrations of varying 
degrees of merit; Part 1 (price Is, net) of the same 
author’s illustrated serial work on Zhe Churches and 
Monasteries of Old and New Nottingham (Notting- 
ham: W. HI, Haubitz), to be completed in 24 quarto 
parts, which promises well, and No. 14 of the Hull 
Museum publications, being an Additional Note on the 
Roos Carr Images, by Mr. T. Sheppard. 
* * 


No. 3 of the Burlington Magazine is up to the high 
level of its predecessors. Among the many articles 
are Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s paper on his brother Dante 
and Elizabeth Siddal, illustrated by facsimiles of five 
hitherto unpublished drawings of Miss Siddal by 
Rossetti, and the third of Mr. W. H. J. Weale’s 
articles on “Early Painters of the Netherlands,” 
M. Bouchot’s account of ** A Pack of Lyonnese Playing 
Cards, 1450,” and Mr. Miller Christy's ‘ Concerning 
Tinder - Boxes,” will interest antiquaries. Other 
articles are too numerous to mention. ‘The illustra- 
tions are most abundant and worthy of all praise. 
The Burlington is the most luxurious of art periodi- 
cals, In the Genealogical Magazine for June, Mr. 
A. C. Fox-Davies writes on ‘‘ Ordinaries and Subor- 
dinaries”; the other papers include ‘‘ Bohun ‘Le 
Spigurnel,’” by Mr. A, Hall, and ‘*Glynne of 
Bicester and of Hawarden,” by Mr. W. E. B. 
Whittaker. The Architectural Review for June has an 
attractive paper, beautifully illustrated, on ‘* Orvieto 
Cathedral,” by Mr. R. L. Douglas. Subjects for 
other excellent illustrations are supplied by the Guild- 
hall, Peterborough, the new Christ’s Flospital at 
Horsham, and the designs of Mr. Gilbert Scott for 
the Liverpool Cathedral. The Collectors’ Circular, 
No. 1 (Simpkin, Marshall and Co., price 2d.) is a 
new weekly which should be found of considerable 
service by all who suffer from “collector-mania.” 
We have also before us the Matura/list (June), con- 
taining sundry archeological notes by Mr. T. 
Sheppard, F.G.S., and illustrated ‘‘ Notes on Pre- 
historic Jet Ornaments from East Yorkshire,” by Mr. 
J. R. Mortimer; the Architects’ Magazine (May) ; 
fast Anglian (March), with an interesting inventory 
of a seventeenth-century Suffolk parson ; Sale Prices 
(May 31); No. 3 (June) of the Burlington Gazette ; 
the American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 
March and April ; and book catalogues from B. and 
J. F. Meehan, Bath (antiquarian and general), K. T. 
Vilcker, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and L. Rosenthal, 
of Munich (chiefly books relating to Bohemia and 
Moravia). 





Note TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 








